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THE DEATH OF SLAVERY. 
ESTINY has wrought many strange changes in connec- 
tion with this rebellion, but now comes the marvel ofall ; 
the great impenetrable shield which has ever saved slavery 
is transmuted into a resistless spear to shiver it. The 
Federal Constitution, which protected the evil as nothing else 
could, is now made to give it its death-stroke. 

What the Constitution was to slavery is even yet very in- 
adequately apprehended. It barred the slaves from escap- 
ing by requiring their extradition. It barred them from 
rising in insurrection by pledging the whole strength of the 
nation to put them down. It barred them from all external 
help by guarantying state sovereignty with reservations 
which did not touch the exclusive control of the state over 
domestic institutions. Thus it completely shut in and shut 
down the slave, and shut out all outside interference. It 
rendered not only this material service to the institution, 
but a moral one of quite as vital consequence. Itself the 
object of respect to all civilized mankind because of the 
grandeur of its plan, and of most reverent devotion to all 
Americans because of the associations of its origin and the 
blessings of its practical working, it reflected much of its own 
dignity and sanctity upon the foul thing under its protection 
—justas the hideous hunchback, that everybody would recoil 
from in the street, challenges courteous regard in the palace. 
But slavery obtained from the Constitution a moral benefit 
even more substantial. Though a moral wrong itself, it could 
not be trespassed upon except through another moral wrong 
quite as flagrant—the violation of the organic law of the 
government, to the maintenance of which the states and the 
people were pledged by every sanction of good faith and 
every principle of social safety. Thus it was that we saw 
the great body of the moral and Christian men of the North 
standing for years bewildered and motionless between two 
positive duties—the duty of combating slavery and the duty 
of not combating it—and finally compounding their obliga- 
tions by resisting and annihilating the institution in the 
territories, where it never existed, and never could have 
existed but as a shadow, and yet taking upon themselves 
broader engagements in its favor than their fathers ever did 
—a pledge that in each and every state it should be intact 
through all time to come. 

The convention which nominated Abraham Lincoln for 
the presidency, while demanding that slavery should never 
more exist in the territories, affirmed, in its fourth resolu- 
tion, as an unlimited and permanent truth, that “the main- 
tenance, inviolate, of the rights of the states, and especially 
the right of each state to order and control its own domes- 
tic institutions, according to its own judgment exclusively, 
is essential to that balance of power on which the perfection 
and endurance of our political faith depends.” The repre- 


—— 


sentatives of the republican party afterward made this good 
by uniting almost to a man with the Northern democrats in 
Congress in the adoption of a resolution to submit to the 
people a constitutional amendment in these words: “No 
amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will 
authorize or give Congress power to abolish or interfere, 
within any state, with the domestic institutions thereof, 
including that of persons held to labor or servitude by the 
laws of said state.” Nobody doubts that this amendment 
would have been ratified by every Northern state but for 
this rebellion. Thus the Constitution, which always had 
been the actual safeguard of slavery, was to be immovably 
bolted down to that use for ever. As a protection of the 
freedom of white men, it was still left open to change ; but 
as a rampart for the slavery of black men, it was to be like 
eternal adamant. 


The proposed amendment does not stop at sweeping all 
this down at a blow, and leaving slavery naked to its 
enemies. The same tremendous power of constitutional 
amendment which was invoked to secure eternity to the 
institution, now on the instant annihilates it. It is doney 
too, in the one case just as it would have been in the other, 
without infringing a hair’s-breadth upon reserved state rights. 
The Constitution, by its own terms, is “the supreme law of 
the land,” and by its own terms any amendment may be 
made to it by three-fourths of the states, which, when made» 
“shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution.” Undoubtedly the power to amend against 
slavery, without unanimous consent, might have been with- 
held, as actually was done in respect to the twenty years’ 
lease given the slave-trade ; but no such inhibition was 
imposed, and the slave states, in consenting to a constitu- 
tion containing this unlimited grant to three-fourths of the 
states of the power of amendment, for ever estopped them- 
selves from all complaint, on constitutional grounds, against 
an amendment of this character. . 

This amendment is not only a right, but it is a necessity. 
Whether or not the conflict between freedom and slavery 
was “irrepressible” before the outbreak, it was certainly 
irreconcilable afterward. It is not in human nature that 
the two forms of society should ever again coexist under 
the same government in peace. If it was so hard for the 
Northern people to endure slavery before with all its cre- 
dentials from their fathers, they could not possibly endure 
it when stained indelibly with the blood of their brothers. 
But there are those who have thought the amendment super- 
fluous; who have said that slavery will die by the mere 
wear or tear of the war ; or, if not that, by the Emancipation 
Proclamation ; or, if not that, by congressional legislation. 
The wear and tear of the war itse}fis only physical, has only 
a physical effect. It damages, and to a certain extent de- 
stroys, slave property ; but it neither damages nor destroys 
the legal right to such property. The war, we suppose, has 
told no harder upon the ownership of slaves in Tennessee 
than of horses ; and it has no more right to make it impos- 
sible for the one sort of property to be held in Tennessee 
hereafter than forthe other. The Emancipation Proclamation 
does not even profess to touch slavery in the border states ; 
and its validity as applying to the other slave states is a 
subject of the gravest dispute. It has never yet been sat- 
isfactorily answered how a war power, upon which this 
manifesto is founded, can have effect beyond the reach of 
physical power, or how it can outlast the war from which it 
sprang. Even admitting that the war power could termi- 
nate, in case of necessity, the legal ownership of all living 
slavesand all living horses within its reach, it is difficult to 
see how a mere paper edict could have such an effect beyond 
that reach any more in the one case than in the other. It is 
as difficult to see how such an edict could have such an ef- 
fect anywhere for all the future. The proclamation declared 
that slavery in certain states was terminated for ever. Sup- 
posing that he could and did thus terminate the present own- 
ership of slaves in Tennessee, what conceivable right can he 
have to say that slaves shall not be owned in that state fifty, 
or twenty, or five years hence ? He has no more power over 
Tennessee at peace than he has over New York at peace ; 





and if New York chose to-morrow to adopt a constitution 
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allowing slavery, the President could have no more legal 
power to prevent it than the King of Prussia. So, too, of the 
power of Congress against slavery. It may perhaps confis- 
cate property in slaves, but that involves no power to abol- 
ish the right of future property. Senator Sherman has argued 
that Congress may abolish slavery by, virtue of its constitu- 
tional power to declare war. But if that can be done at all, 
it can be done only through the war power ; and even sup- 
posing that a war power could be exercised by Congress, it 
must be subject to the same limitations, in respect to space 
and time, that it is in the hands of the President. If the 
war power cannot abolish slavery by executive proclama- 
tion, it certainly cannot do it by legislative enactment, 

This constitutional amendment is the only surely valid 
way of making a universal and permanent end of slavery 
throughout the Republic. It ought to be sustainedalike by 
both the great parties. The republican party are bound to sup- 
port it by the fact that it would be the complete and final 
consummation of the anti-slavery policy that has been a. 
part of their war plan from the beginning. The democratic 
party should accept it because it obviates all the constitu- 
tional objections they have urged against other methods, 
because slavery by its treason to the country has justly for- 
feited all the friendly support they once gave it, and, what 
ought to come even closer home to them, because it isabso- 
lutely certain that it would be fatal to them to interpose 
themselves between the institution and this measure. It is 
sheer infatuation to shut the eyes to the fact that it is the — 
settled purpose of the great body of the loyal people to 
crush slavery out of existence. This amendment is impelled 
by the very strongest motives that can possess the human 
head and heart. Its progress can no more be arrested than 
the sweep of Niagara. If the democratic party has any wis- 
dom, it will take this occasion to abandon to its fate the 
institution for which it has already suffered so terribly and 
so unavailingly. We are not without hopes that there will 
yet be a concurrence of both parties in this amendment, 
and that it will be ratified with one accord by all loyal 
states and loyal men of the land. But whether it shall be 
ratified in this manner or not, it will surely prevail ; and the 
Republic will be for ever delivered frem the curse which 
has ever disturbed its peace and threatened its exietence. 





WANTED—TRIMMERS. 


OT time-servers, venal and vendible ; of such we have 
more than enough; but “ Trimmers,” in the English 
use of the word—statesmen who make party the means to 
an end, and not an end in itself; who seek with singleness 
of purpose the general welfare, and are ready to change 
parties and policies whenever they can thus promote the 
great end of all true statesmanship. There have been 
trimmers in English politics ever since the Restoration, and 
some of the most honored names in English history belong to 
this class. With such men as Wellington, Peel, Russell, and 
Palmerston to honor it, the name cannot be accounted odious. 
Peel was a trimmer in policies as wellas parties, and was for 
and against the corn-laws, against and for the Catholic 
emancipation bill, as circumstances indicated a change of 
government policy, and yet he was one of the most truthful 
and sincere of men. 

Partly because of our earnestness in politics, as in all 
other things, among us fidelity to party has been held 
second only to patriotism. Indeed we have treated faith- 
essness to party as a very grave offense, and to call a man 
‘turncoat” or “ political renegade” was about the most odious 
thing to be said of him. We are now under process of 
treatment, and likely to be cured of this prejudice; but it 
still adheres closely to many of us,‘and not a few will be 
startled by the proposition that fealty to party is not a 
virtue—that, as commonly accepted and exercised, it is a 
vice both degrading to the citizen and harmful to the com- 
monwealth. We Americans have been altogether wrong in 
this thing. Party is not an end, but a means to an end, in 
any just estimate ; and a party should die when it has ac- 
complished its purpose, or demonstrated its inability to do 





what it has undertaken, or when the object it sought has 
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become obsolete. To prolong its existence as a party 
merely, is to make it the minister of personal ambition ; or, 
still worse, of personal gain, at the expense and discredit 
of the state. : 

The consequences of making party the end in politics 
instead of the means, beset us on every hand. Not the 
least mischievous of these is the accredited maxim that “to 
the victors belong the spoils.” Men claim office for services 
rendered to the successful party, and qualification for any 
place is the secondary question. Hence we have had at 
the head of the post-office department—that arm of the 
governmental service most directly connected with the 
whole people—a succession of men with no natural or 
acquired fitness for the duties of the position, and its affairs 
are crudely managed, and the people not half as well served 
as they might be by private enterprise at the same cost. 
For the same reason a man ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of mechanics is placed over the department of naval 
construction, and two years of experimenting and vast ex- 
penditure have failed to give us a single swift steamer. 
Too many similar instances of incompetent men in import- 
ant positions, as the reward of party service, are found 
everywhere, to make it necessary to specify farther. They 
all come from the idea that the party must be maintained 
by rewarding its supporters. What was originally fidelity 
to principle thus degenerates into mutual support of the 
politicians. 

The exaggerated notion of fidelity to party has degraded 
our popular elections to mere reassertion of the decrees of 
King Caucus. This is how it happens that we have so 
many small and mean men in important positions. How 
many congressional districts are represented by the best 
men, not of the whole number fit for the place, but of the 
dominant party ? Rather, how rare are the instances in which 
the respectable voters of a district do not feel compelled to 
apologize for sending an ignorant and mercenary demagogue 
to Congress by the assertion that he was “regularly nomi- 
nated.” That not an excuse is offered at all is full 
evidence of the fact that the power of party is considered 
supreme, and disobedience to its edicts accounted little less 
criminal than treason to the state. The historian of these 
times of trial and peril will be compelled to decide that 
unpartisan statesmanship might hdve averted civil war ; 
that if there had been trimmers among our leading poli- 
ticians, South and North—alas that we can no longer say 
statesmen—this desolating war would have been impossi- 
ble. : 

There is no better and brighter future for us as a nation, 
unless the bands of party can be broken, and leaders and 
people attain to such a degree of political freedom as will 
permit them to support the best men and measures without 
regard to party. So long as a party may count upon the 
assured support of the voters that bear its name, whatever 
it may do or neglect to do, there will continue to be such 
corruption that self-respecting men will be repelled fromall 
connection with public affairs, and those who hold places of 
power and trust will represent only the lowest social strata. 
If we are to havea national future worthy of the great princi- 
ples we represent before the world, and worthy of the great 
struggles and sacrifices our national life has cost, we must 
learn to hold party in just estimation, and put trimmers 
above persistent adherents to party. 








HEROES AND THEIR REVIEWERS. 


HE late William Ellery Channing was a great writer. 
His style was brilliant; his sentiments were exalted ; 
his illustrations were rich and striking. Educated for the 
pulpit, and devoting his life to the ministry, he dealt mainly 
with theological topics, or with such social and moral ques- 
tions as bordered on religion. Upon such subjects his 
words were law with those who belonged to his own reli- 
gious school, and were always listened to with respect by 
suchas differed from him most widely. Upon such subjects 
he had a right to speak with authority, for he had pondered 
them deeply, and he spoke from the convictions of a sin- 
* cere heart. 

Now and then, however, Dr. Channing entered into the 
field of literary or political controversy; and there, of 
course, he became himself the subject of sharp criticism, 
even by some of his admiring friends. His two most cele- 
brated essays, on topics other than religious, were those on 
John Milton and Napoleon Bonaparte. Both of them 
abounded in glowing diction, in magnificent imagery, and in 
forcible and felicitous thoughts. But both of them had 
more than a tinge of that extravagance of eulogy or of 
depreciation which men like Dr. Channing are peculiarly 
apt to be betrayed into in regard to those whom they ap- 
plaud or condemn. 

“So overviolent, or overcivil, 
That every man to them is God or devil.” 
Both of these essays, too, displayed more than a modicum 
of that vanity and self-estimation which are go often the 
besetting sins of men of genius. And thus, in allusion to 
these two essays, the remark was made—at first, perhaps, 
seriously by some one of the numerous adulators of their 
author, but afterward sarcastically by those who were not 
unwilling to cast a slur upon the Doctor’s self-esteem— 


“ Dr. Channing has immortalized Milton and used up Napo- 

leon Bonaparte !” ” 

We were reminded of this saying on reading the new 

number of the North American Review, which has recently 

fallen under the management of some of the peculiar dis- 

ciples of Dr. Channing. The number opens with an 

elaborate eulogy on Theodore Parker, and closes with a 

violent philippic on George B. McClellan. Of Theodore 

Parker it says, that “as a moral force, as a character, as a 
noble human soul, he will live, as such always do, and will 
be immortal, as such always are.” Of General McClellan it 
says as follows: “At an age considerably beyond that of 
General Bonaparte when he had triumphantly closed his 
first Italian campaign, he was nicknamed ‘the young 
Napoleon,’ and from that time forth seems honestly to have 
endeavored, like Toepffer’s Albert, to resemble the ideal 
portrait which had been drawn for him by those who put 
him forward as their stalking-horse. And it must be 
admitted that these last managed matters cleverly, if a little 
coarsely. They went to work deliberately to Barnumize 
their prospective candidate. No prima donna was ever 
more thoroughly exploited by her Hebrew impresario. The 
papers swarmed with anecdotes, incidents, sayings, etc., 
etc., ete. Nothing but a patent pill was ever so suddenly 
famous.” 

We might quote many other equally just and dignified 
passages from this article. It is enough to add that it 
makes no allusion to Antietam, but says that “nothing but 
the gallantry of General Pope and his little army hindered 
the rebels from taking Washington.” 

May it not now be fairly said that the North American 
Review has “immortalized Theodore Parker and used up 
George B. McClellan?” Has it not been done, too, very 
much after the same fashion in which Dr. Channing 
immortalized Milton and used up Bonaparte? True, 
there is nothing of the Doctor’s brilliancy of style, or dig- 
nity of thought, or felicity of illustration. His noble essays 
will always be referred to as models of a magnificent diction 
to which the North American can make no pretension. But 
this will make little difference, we imagine, as to the ulti- 
mate issues. Milton’s immortality did not need the stately 
periods of Channing, while Theodore Parker’s (if he ever 
enjoys one) will require a stronger prop than the article we 
have cited. The name of Napoleon Bonaparte will last to 
the latest day of human history as that of a warrior not 
always successful, but second to no one who ever led an army 
or conducted a campaign ; while even the name of McClellan 
will lose nothing of its hold on the hearts of the sol- 
diers who have served under him, or of those who have 
watched and admired him, by reason of the coarse satire or 
flippant detractions of the April number of the North Ameri- 
can Review. 








THE EXPULSION DEBATE. 


ONGRESS is in earnest at last. After weeks of indiffer- 
ance, absenteeism, and solemn trifling when questions 
the most momentous that ever came before the representa- 
tives of a free people were under discussion, we suddenly 
hear that all the seats are filled, and that the honorable 
gentlemen are making the great dome of the Capitol ring 
with the clamor of their cheap eloquence. Now what is the 
cause of this unwonted excitement? Is it a matter of war? 
No. Ofpeace? No. Of finance, vital to the nation? No. 
Has Richmond been captured, or intervention been decided 
upon? Still no. What is it, then? Why, a democrat has 
made a silly and constructively traitorous speech, and the 
republicans are trying to make a little cheap party capital 
out of it for the presidential election, while the democrats 
are doing what they can to parry the blows aimed at them, 
and place themselves in the best light before the country. 
This is the whole story in brief. There are collateral issues 
involved of the very first importance, but the subject-mat- 
ter of the debate is what we have stated. 

There can be no dispute at all among loyal citizens touch- 
ing the wickedness and folly of Congressman Long’s speech. 
We pity the man whose blood did not tingle with an honest 
indignation upon reading his remarks, and the still more 
reprehensible words which fell from the lips of Mr. Harris, 
in the following day's debate. In view of the existing situa- 
tion of the country, and the marshaled armies ready for the 
dread ordeal of battle, nothing can be conceived of more 
uncalled for or inopportune. But notwithstanding all this, 
we insist that the proceedings taken by Speaker Colfax and his 
associates, against Messrs. Long and Harris, were undignified 
and uncalled for, and cannot be justified either by the cir- 
cumstances of the case or parliamentary usages. Granted 
that Long’s speech was everything it should not be, the 
only tribunals he was amenable to were his immediate con- 
stituents and public opinion. Congress can punish a trans- 
gression of its own rules, but it is expressly forbidden to 
do anything that would abridge the freedom of debate, or 
impose its collective opinion upon any individual member. 

We plead in behalf of the literature of the country for 
free speech even for traitors. Overt acts against the Gov- 
ernment should be punished pitilessly, but debate—the 
individual expression of even the most eccentric opinions— 





should not be restricted. The two great dangers of a re- 


public in troublous times are executive usurpation and the 
intolerance of the'multitude. The corrective of both is 
free speech and free printing, for when these are lost all is 
lost. It is sincerely to be regretted that so many of the 
leaders of that party which achieved power under these 
inspiring battle-cries, have proved so ready to practice that 
intolerance against which their previous lives had been so 
earnest a protest. It does not look well for senators Sum- 
ner and Wilson to be the first to propose expulsion when 
border state senators forget their country in passionately 
pleading for what they deem the cause of their locality, or 
for the old radical chiefs to head the raid on free speech in 
the House. 

This debate has exposed to the country the pitiable weak- 
ness of the opposition in Congress. It has no coherence or 
community of sentiment, and evidently cannot be relied 
upon for any affirmative action. It is the misfortune of the 
democratic party to have no leaders of acknowledged ability 
in either the Senate or House; the few men of mark in its 
ranks are impracticables, like Fernando Wood, whose talents 
are far more dangerous to their friends than their foes. All 
this is to be regretted. Every patriotic member of ‘the 
Administration party should wish the opposition in Congress 
to be united, leyal, and ably led. Such an organization is 
indispensable to the proper conduct of affairs in a free gov- 
ernment, and was never more needed than now. Unchecked 
power always leads to corruption and abuse, and it is not 
improbable that the republican party may prove all the 
weaker at the polls next November because of its uncurbed 
strength in the present Congress. 

The metropolitan press has done itself great credit in 
commenting upon the recent debates in Congress. The 
Times and Evening Post rose to the full height of the argu- 
ment, and, in vindicating free speech, displayed a far wiser 
party leadership than did Mr. Colfax and his associates in 
Congress. oe 








AN INDIGNANT INDIAN. 
[A WAIF FROM THE FAIR.] 


Mr. Eprtor :— 

Dear Str: Worn and weary, I ask for your compassion. 
These last two weeks—it will be a fortnight next Monday— 
Ihave done nothing but sing and dance and howl at the 
fair; and, what is still more enervating, I have been scalped 
at least once every half hour. Think how you would be 
reduced by such a course of living. But of my experience 
at the fair I will speak again. First let me tell you how I 
came here. 

Not many suns ago our chief, Wan-a-wottoo-ah, assembled 
the few of his warriors who have survived the deadly march 
of the pale-faces, and said that he had been asked by the 
Great Father at Washington to help him in a new effort to 
aid his warriors; that these warriors were as numerous as 
the leaves of the forest, and that very many of them died 
every sun for want of tender care. Our chief told us of a 
great Fa-ir at Mannahatta for the benefit of the warriors of 
the Great Father, and asked who of us would go to it. I 
was one who said I would go—and here I am. 

I have had a very hard time of it. The first night I 
thought it very fine. I had a good place to see the pale- 
faces who crowded around me, and above them I could see 
the lights more dazzling than the stars and almost as numer- 
ous. Beautiful squaws stood before me, and showed their 
white teeth when I danced higher and howled louder than 
usual. (But I did not like their delight at seeing me 
scalped.) I say this was very nice. I danced and howled 
with all my might to please the pretty squaws. This is what 
I did the first night. I rolled myself in my blanket, feeling 
quite tired, but with an Indian’s determination to do what I 
could the next day for the Great Father and his pale-face 
warriors. 

The next day my services were in greater demand than 
ever. More than that, I was called on earlier than the day 
before, and had to keep it up until long after the sun had 
set. Before dusk I grew hoarse and tired. Isighed for my 
old hunting-ground, where I could rest when I pleased. 
And how do you think I feel now, after nearly two weeks of 
such hard labor? Every muscle in my body aches. My 
voice is clean gone; indeed I have not enough left to 
frighten a deer. No longer can I sing the war-song of my 
fathers, nor shout the war-whoop of my tribe, nor am I able 
to join in the dance with my brother warriors. Indeed, what 
am I without the use of voice or limbs ? 

But what most troubles me is having to be scalped before 
all the pretty squaws, when I know I am a match any day 
for him who does the scalping, He is younger and smaller 
than I, but, being more pleasing to the pale-faces than I 
am, was selected as the scalper. Yes, sir, I have to be 
scalped every half hour, and, when the crowd before me is 
unusually clamorous, as often as once every quarter of an 
hour. I love the Great Father and his warriors, but I must 
take care of my strength and my scalp. 

Now, sir, it is all very well for you pale-faces to stare at 
me, unmindful of what I suffer, to exclaim “Lo! the poor 
Indian!” But what good does this do me? I was a poor 
Indian before I came here. I hardly know what to call my- 





self now. Am Ian Indian, oram I not? Pray what is an 
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Indian worth who has lost all the physical attributes that 
distinguished him from the pale-faces? Can I hold my place 
among my brother warriors when I cannot join them in the 
ceremonies which our fathers taught us? Voice, mus- 
cle, and scalp are gone ; and what is left? I'll give the rest 
to the Fa-ir, and with myself, I give this my last song: 


I’ve come to a land they call Afghan, 
In the realm of Hulla-ba-loo, 
Where they think it fine to yell and screech 
And be scalped the whole day through. 
But hi! and ha! and ya! ya! ya! 
I’m in and can’t get out, 
And it’s fun perhaps to sweat and puff 
And dance and yelp about ! 


O I'd better be digging holes in the sand 
Along with the redskin daughters, 
And better to spear the beautiful fish 
Along the Mighty Waters ! 
Then hi! and ha! and ya! ya! ya! 
O isn’t it funny, funny, 
To be scalped and scalped the long day through, 
To give the pale-face money ! 


O give mea taste of the Spirit wine, 
And I’ll soon be sailing over, 
T’ll launch on the waves of the mighty flood 
Afar from the deer and plover. 
But hi! and ha! and ya! ya! ya! 
I’ve nothing to do but yelling ; 
And that is the way the warrior dies, 
His soul and spirit selling ! 


Ah!Iam called for. Another dance, another war-whoop ; 
and, I fear, another scalp. Farewell. 
The remains of 
HA-RAT-TON-NO-WA. 








WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 
XIV. 
JOURNEY TO THE GEYSERS. 

| ARLY in the morning we were again on our way. The 
day was clear, and the prospect good that before night 
we should reach the wonderful springs. We soon crossed 
the Hrafna Gja, or Raven’s Chasm, through which we passed 
from the eastern side of Thingvalla to the plain above. 
This shattered wall has less of grandeur than the Almanna 
Gja, but still it is a wonder of confusion and volcanic power. 
Our passage up the chasm is graphically described by Mr. 
Symington in his sketches of this tour: “Up this perilous 
way, steeper than a stair, winding, zigzagging, doubling, 
leaping like cats from block to block, or standing for a 
second, like goats, with four feet on one stone to consider 
their next move, our patient ponies toiled upward and took 
us safely across. Looking back, we bade adieu for a time 
to the lovely green vale of Thingvalla beneath us, and were 
lost in wonder, both at the wild, savage grandeur of the 
chasm we had just crossed and at the surefootedness and 

pluck of our trusty little steeds.” 

Our journey now lay through a country wilder, if possible, 
than that which we had already passed. We had before 
crossed lava-fields, and seen the volcanic mountains in the 
distance ; we were now among them. The whole crust had 
been shattered, giving vent to streams of lava and forming 
yawning caverns. In one place was an extinct crater, the 
rolls of lava hanging from its sides as they hardened when 
the last eruption threw them up its blackened throat. Just 
beyond were hills of volcanic ashes and cinders, products, 
perhaps, of this or other neighboring craters. 

We saw to-day an Icelandic “forest.” It was a hillside 
and valley covered with dwarf birches from two to five feet 
high! My pony, in making his way among the lava-blocks, had 
crushed my foot so badly that the suffering was intense. 
Finally, unable to keep pace with the party any longer, I 
dismounted with the aid of Zéga, and waited for the other 
guides and the baggage ponies, in order to come on at a 
slower pace with them. After waiting an hour in vain for 
the baggage, an Icelandic boy came down one of the ravines, 
and with his aid remounting my horse, I rode slowly on, 
following the tracks of the advanced party as well as I 
could, till clouds of steam began to appear in the distance, 
which were tokens that I was approaching the Great 
Geyser. 

Half a mile from the springs there is an Icelandic house. 
Riding up to it for assistance, but no one appearing, I was 
compelled to dismount in the best manner possible, which 
was to select a side hill and roll from my pony on to the soft 
grass ground. There I lay, while pony improved the oppor- 
tunity to take his supper. Some of the family saw me fall 
from the horse, and the man then came promptly to my aid. 
I gave him to understand, as well as I could, that I wanted 
water, for I was both feverish and faint. In doing this I 
put my hand to my mouth and made the motions of drink- 

ing. Whereupon he seemed greatly delighted, dancing 
around me, nodding his head, and saying “yes, yes” in Ice- 
landic. But when I called loudly for water again, he seemed 
to comprehend my meaning,, his countenance changed at 
once, and he ran to fetch it. It seems, as I had tumbled 
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that he very naturally supposed I had taken too much 
whisky ; and when I put my hand to my mouth to imitate 
the motions of drinking, he thought I was “ acknowledging 
the corn !” 

But under his treatment I was soon much relieved and 
able to walk to the Geysers. Here I found the members of 
our party stretched on the ground, sadly fatigued, and evi- 
dently disappointed with the great springs of Iceland. 
They had but just looked at them in their calmness, and 
had not yet seen them in their power and grandeur. 

There is probably a feeling of disappointment the first 
moment of viewing any really great natural object. Mont 
Blanc seems at first but little above the surrounding Alps. 
But every time the clouds unwind from the snowy summit, 
it seems to rise higher and higher toward the heavens. 
Niagara disappoints us at first sight. But when you go 
down and see the waters falling from the dizzy heights, and 
listen to’the sound of their thunders, their majesty vindi- 
cates itself. So it is with the Geysers of Iceland. When 
you have slept by them, listened once to ‘their deep 
thunders, seen the mighty leaping of the boiling flood and 
bursting clouds of steam, there can to a thinking man be 
no feeling of disappointment. They are perhaps fifty in num- 
ber, situated near the base of a mountain of trap-rock. 
From them a green valley stretc hes away toward Hecla, that 
rises thirty miles distant. The springs themselves are sit- 
uated on a hill of quartz rock, formed by depositions from 
their own waters, and on the highest point is the Great 
Geyser itself. And for how many ages must it have thrown 
up its heated waters charged with flint, if we judge from the 
mass of stone which it has formed ! 

In the immediate neighborhood are the evidences of 
extinct Geysers, in vast accumulations of silicious rocks 
around caverns now empty or simply filled with heated 
waters. On the hill above the Great Geyser are two immense 
craters, filled to the brim with crystal boiling water. The 
brook that runs from them, as from all the other springs, 
incrusts all vegetable substances that chance to fall into it 
with stone. The process goes on until the petrifaction is 
complete. Some springs are boiling with clear water like 
huge caldrons ; others are mingled with clay or mud, that 
is finally arranged in layers of most beautiful colors around 
their edges. In other places, jets of steam are issuing from 
comparatively dry earth. Some of the springs have 
gradually closed over with an incrustation of the decomposed 
lava which they contain. In one place, hearing a rumbling 
beneath, a gentleman of the party drove his cane through 
the crust into a boiling spring below. 

The steam from all the springs has a strong smell of sul- 
phur, but the water when cool is pleasant for drinking, and 
food cooked in these natural boilers was not in the least 
injured by the water. 

The basin of the Great Geyser is sixty or seventy feet in 
diameter, saucer-shaped, and in the center is a circular well 
in the stone ten feet in diameter, and more than eighty feet 
deep before turning. How much farther it or its branches 
extend into the earth no one can tell. The water is prob- 
ably supplied by the mountains in the distance, and rises 
heated through this vast pipe, fills the basin, and slowly 
runs off into the valley below. Perhaps once in ten hours 
subterranean thunders are heard, the hill seems to bound, 
and the water rushes up with great force, overflowing the 
basin on every side, and the vast column, more than ten feet 
in diameter, is thrown up ten, twenty, fifty, ora hundred feet, 
according to the violence of the eruption. Some observers 
have reported a much greater height. There is, upon an 
average, one grand eruption every thirty-six hours. 

The governor, Count Trampe, had kindly lent us a tent, 
but unfortunately it was only intended for two, while we 
were six innumber. The ground was soaked by the recent 
rains, and the wind was so high and cold that the tent 
gave little promise of comfort to any one. In passing round 
the Geyser I had found on one side a shelving rock, from 
beneath which the decomposed lava had been washed by 
the little brook that ran from the springs above. The 
shelving rock itself was the edge of the layer of quartz rock 
formed by the overflow and continued evaporation of the 
Geyser waters for ages. Its waters are now mostly turned 
in another direction. Noticing some tufts of grass growing 
above this rock and under it, I felt certain that the waters 
thrown out by the eruptions did not reach that place, but 
rolled off in the channels on either side of it into the brook. 
Wrapping myself in an extra overcoat, and spreading my 
umbrella to keep the wind from my head, I rolled myself 
under the ledge, twenty-five paces from the Great Geyser, to 
wait for an eruption. Fatigued with the long journey, I was 
soon sleeping soundly. But about three o’clock, in the dim 
light of the early Icelandic mogning, I was suddenly brought 
to my feet by a bounding of the earth and a series of explo- 
sions, as though heavy batteries were discharged beneath 
me. At the same time the waters were thrown up more 
than a hundred feet, in nearly a solid column, from the whole 
opening of the crater. The water from the base was thrown 
out in all directions, and the top of the liquid pillar crumbled 
and fell like a boiling deluge. As soon as one column had 
fallen, part dashing over the sides and part falling back into 
the basin and pipe, another was sent up with the same 





from my horse and still lay on the ground unable to walk, 


thunder and prolonged roar. The thunders and leaping of 
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the hill, the dashing of that vast column of boiling water, ° 
the dense clouds of steam that burst from it, formed alto- 
gether the most impressive sight I had ever witnessed. 
Join together the fountains around England’s crystal palace, 
or the famous fountains of Versailles, change the earth 
around them to solid stone, put thunders beneath it, and you 
have some approach to an eruption of the Great Geyser. 


EPIGASTRIC POETRY. 

E hear much in these days from the cognoscenti of 
high art, of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and other high, old artists. But after all this is a 
realistic rather than an idealistic age, and seven-eighths of 
the community relish the lifelike materialism of the Dussel- 
dorf school more keenly than the etherealism of the great 
Italian masters. “Saints and Angels,” say these unsentimen- 
tal persons, “we have never seen. The emanations of high 
art which purport to represent them may be like them or 
they may not. But we know that the jolly interior of yon 
German wine-cellar, with its group of faces full of sensuous 
enjoyment, is true to nature, for it reminds us of scenes we 
have ourselves witnessed.” Of course remarks of this kind 
are usually made sotto voce, for the virtuosos have pronounced 
materialistic painting to be an inferior branch of art, and 
when such Sir Oracles open their mouths, common folk must 
open their mouths too, and swallow, with respectful deference, 

if not with entire assent, the dictum of the critics. 

In poetry, as in pictures, the public taste inclines more to 
the familiar and simple than to the mystic and supernal, and 
sometimes, we regret to say, the tendency to extreme sim- 
plicity is discreditably strong. For example, Tupper is 
more generally read and admired in England than Milton. 
There is, however, an agreeable mean between puerility and 
sublimity, and the bard who strikes this midway track, and 
tunes his unpretending lyre to a popular theme as he pur- 
sues it, may chance to throw off a few rhymes now and 
then that will ring pleasantly in the popular ear. In our 
epicurean articles we have once or twice essayed to sing 
at table. Song is the natural language of content, and if 
ever that delightful condition is realized, itis by the epicure: 
while contemplating the well-cooked food upon which he is 
about to wreak himself. We are variously constituted, 
mentally and physically. The mcon may inspire one man 
with poetic thoughts, mutton-chops with sauce piquante 
another. Emotions as deep and tender may be excited in 
the bosom of an aristologist by the savor of a canvas-back 
duck, as could be kindled in the soul of a lover by the 
softest sigh of the lady of his heart. Such at least is 
our theory ; and wecannot help believing that the individual 
whose aspirations are for perfection in things edible is much 
more to be envied than the idolater who thinks he has found it 
sphered in crinoline. If Petrarch had been more of a bon 
vivant, he would have been less of a “spooney.” We are 
free to say that the directest road to our imagination is 
through the great sympathetic nerve, which, it may be as 
well to state for the information of the non-physiological, 
takes its rise in the center of the epigastrium, and com- 
municates at one end with the whole nutritive system, and 
at the other with the brain. To the electric influence 
exercised by that sensitive fiber over its upper terminus, 
the reader will please to ascribe whatever of merit or 
demerit may belong to the following rhymes: 








TO A ROAST SIRLOIN. 
Charles Second did one wise thing in his life; 
He laid on thee, rare joint, the accolade, 
With Appetite’s good sword, the carving-knife— 
A trustier weapon than his Worcester blade. 
Of the Rounp Taste, when he made thee knight, 
And bade his courtiers know thee as Sir Loin, 
’Twas deed as worthy of a royal wight 
As William’s fiercer sword-stroke at the Boyne. 


‘The hostile tint of England’s Roses twain, 
Seem in thy savory fat and lean to blend, 
And from the under-loin what juices rain 
On the rapt palate! What a thrill they send 
Through all the inner man, while sense to soul 
The tingling ecstasy communicates! 
But, ah! such themes mock Poesy’s control, 
Their only fitting exponents are plates. 
TO A SWEETBREAD. 
From thy nest 
In the breast 
Of a thing without mind, 
Wert thou taken, to rest 
In a spot more refined. 
Egg-and-bread crumbed morceau! 
Cooked (not fast, nor too slow) 
To a ravishing brown, 
The way thou shouldst go 
Let me marshal thee down! 





TO A BOILED BASS. 
Stretched on a napkin of diaper fine, 
Welcome, thrice welcome, bonne bouche of the brine { 
Now for a slice from thy delicate side, 
Scooped with a silver knife, deftly applied : 





in egg-sauce the morsel, and bring 
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‘ Wither the luxury fit for a king. 
Glorious ! ecstatic ! | swear by the mass 
Naught gives a tone to the palate like bass. 
“ Fish should swim twice,”’ says the proverb—bring wine : 
Here’s to thee, fish of a flavor divine! 
Where didst thou cruise in the summer-time, say ? 
Off Coney Island, Squam Beach, or Cape May ? 
Didst thou behold in the surf of the Sound 
Uppercrust Venuses ‘‘ bobbing around ?” 
Or, coasting Newport, hear Fashion’s Lurlines 
Shrieking in front of their bathing-machines ? 
Near Blackweil’s Island didst e’er cut 2 shine, 
Where there are land-sharks with jackets like thine ? 
At Sandy Hook with a hook wert thou ta’on, 
Or slily meshed in the mouth of the Seine? 
Well, what’s the odds where thy time has been passed, 
Where or by whom thou wert captured at last. 
Man with some instrument ’s certain, alas ! 
One time or other to pitch into bass. 


Nobler thy fate, though, and prouder thy shine— 
Carved in pure silver, embalmed in rare wine — 
Than if the gulls, in thy juvenile day, 

Had from the surf borne thee, squirming, away, 
Up to some ledge, twixt the ocean and sky, 
Where they bolt raw the unfortunate fry. 

Better for thee than such gluttonous haste, 
Thus to be relished by Reason and Taste ; 
Thus to be hymned: fill the glasses again, 

l’d be a fish if the sea were champagne ! 

Bid the band play as the bottle we pass, 

Strike the big bass-drum in honor of bass! 


LINES TO A WILD DUCK. ' 
A duck has been immortalized by Bryant— 
A wild one, too. 
Sweetly he hymned the creature blithe and buoyant, 
Cleaving the blue. 


But whoso says the duck through ether flying, 
Seen by the bard, 

Equaled the canvas-back before me lying, 
Tells a canard. 


Done to a turn! The flesh a dark carnation, 
The gravy red. 

Four slices from the breast: on such a ration 
Gods never fed ! 


Bryant, go to! To say thy lyric ghost duck, 
Traced on the sky, 

Was worthy to be named with this fine roast duck, 
Is all my eye! — 

In our portfolio, among a number of “unconsidered 
trifles,” lie several other bits of rhyme on palatable things, 
which we may possibly submit to the public eye hereafter. 
We only wish the verses were as palatable as the subjects 
to which they refer. 


RIFLES AND SHERRY COBBLERS. 

HE system of manufacturing guns by machinery, by 
which all the parts, even the minutest, were exact 
“counterparts of each other, so that a hundred rifles might 
be taken to pieces and thrown into a heap, and then the 
fragments be picked up at random and put together again, 
was an American invention. It had long been in use in our 
armories before it was introduced into the European, and 
many incredulous martinets refused to believe that such a 
result was possible. But in time English rigor relented, 
and, by permission of our Government, a committee of 
English oflicers visited this country,inspected our armories, 
and saw with their own eyes that the report was true. 


They were then allowed to transfer the invention to their | 


own country. They had machines constructed at Chicopee, 
in Massachusetts, and engaged a number of skilled work- 
men to go with them to England. The result was that a 
rifle manufactory was established at Enfield, near London, 
and that ritles were made there, called by its name, which 
were excellent weapons, resembling our Springfield rifles 
as exactly as two peas in a pod resemble: one another. 
The superintendent and three of the foremen connected 
with the Enfield armory, for the first four years of its ex- 
istence, Were Americans. Another American has since 
started the works of the “London Armory Company” in 
that city, and is now superintending the constructi ( 


tion of an 
immense’ armory at Birmingham, and nearly all the ma- 
chinery and tools for bot! 


h these establishments were made 
at Chicopee. All this is well and proper. The history is 











honorable to both countries, and it is a tribute to American | 


skill and enterprise all the more honorable because ren- 
dered by a country not swift to acknow ledge foreign merit 
or adopt foreign fashions. - 

The above are the facts in the case, now for tl 
season them with. Lieut. Hans Busk, who is a hich 
authority in England upon the rifle, in a recent work says 
of our American rifles: “The American rifles and rifled 
muskets admit of creditable comparison with those of Euro- 
pean make. In external appearance they much resemble 
our own, Which have no doubt served as models to work 
from.” 


This is as rich as Devonshire cream, and, as Lieut. 
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Busk is a good-natured man, his statement can be attributed 
to nothing but pure ignorance. This reminds us of one of 
Charles Astor Bristed’s stories. This gentleman was for 
some two or three years a student of one of the colleges of 
the University of Cambridge, in England. It was his fortune 
to make himself a benefactor to his race by the introduction, 
into that ancient seat of learning, of sherry cobblers—that 
immortal product of occidental genius. That “sacred 
nursery of blooming youth,” planted on the banks of the 
Cam, received the ambrosial drink with rapturous welcome. 
It went from lip to lip, every while hailed with large 
draughts of unqualified praise. Even bishop vailed its 
miter, and cardinal took off its hat, before the fragrant com- 
pound. It at once took root in the university heart, and 
became an institution. 

Time rolled on, new men came to Cambridge and old 
ones left it; and as it fell upon a day, Mr. Bristed was once 
present at a wine party, where each and all were imbibing 
inspiration through a straw which went down to the “ fiery 
heart” of a sherry cobbler. One of the new-comers, a good- 
natured English youth, wishing to do the civil thing by an 
American, in the intervals of suction, said “Mr. Bristed, 
eh! do you have the sherry cobbler in America ?” 








JUDITH. 
Ill. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE ASSYRIANS, 

Tn the far east, as viewless tides of time 
Drew on the drifting shallop of the Dawn, 
A fringe of gold went rippling up the gray, 
And breaking rosily on cliff and spur, 
Still left the vale in shadow. While the fog 
Folded the camp of Assur, and the dew 
Yet shook in clusters on the crisp green leaf, 
And not a bird had dipt a wing in air, 
The restless captain, haggard with no sleep, 
Stept over the curved body of his slave, 
And thridding moodily the dingy tents, 
Hives packed with sleepers, stood within the grove 
Where he had ioitered the preceding day : 
There sat him down upon a scarp of rock, 
Mantled with lichen like a Druid throne, 
And in the cool, gray twilight gave his thought 
Wings; but however wide his fancies flew, 
They circled still the figure of his dream. 


He sat: before him rose the fluted domes 
Of Nineveh his city, and he heard 
The clatter of the merchants in the booths 
Selling their merchandise : and now he breathed 
The airs of a great river, sweeping down 
Past carven piliars, under tamarisk boughs, 
To where the broad sea sparkled: then he groped 
In a damp catacomb, he knew not where, 
By torchlight, hunting for his own grim name 
On some sarcophagus: and as he mused, 
From out the ruined kingdom of the Past 
Glided the myriad women he had wronged 





The half-forgotten passions of his youth ; 
Dark-browed were some, with haughty, sultry eyes, 
Imperious and most ferocious loves ; 

And some, meek blondes with lengths of amber hair— 
Daughters of Sunrise, shaped of fire and snow. 

And Holofernes smiled a bitter smile 

Seeing these specters in his reverie, 

When suddenly one face among the train 

Turned full upon him—such a piteous face, 

Blanched with such anguish, looking such reproach, 
So sunken-eyed and awful in its woe, 

His heart shook in his bosom, and he rose 
As if to smite it, and before him stood 
Bagoas, the bondsman, bearing in his arms 
A jar of water, while the morning broke 
In dewy splendor all about the grove. 


Then Holofernes, vext that he was cowed 
By his own phantasy, strode back to camp, 
Bagvas following, sullen, like a hound 
That takes the color of his master’s mood. 
And with the troubled captain went the shap 
Which even the daylight could not exorcise. 


**Go, fetch me wine, and let my soul make ¢ 





For I am sick with visions of the night. 
Some strangest malady of breast and brain 
Hath so unnerved me that a rustling leaf 
Sets my pulse leaping. 
A flaw in men else flawless, this dark spell : 

I do remember when my grandsire died, 

He thought a blackened Ethiope he had slain 
Was strangling him; and, later, my own sire 
Went mad with dreams the day before his death. 
And I, too? Slave! go fetch me seas of wine, 
That I may drown these phantasies—no, stay ! 
Ransack the camps for choicest flesh and fruit, 
And spread a feast within my tent this 
And hang the place with garlands of new flowers ; 
Then bid the Hebrew woman, yea or nay 
To banguet with us. As thou lov’s 
Bring her; and if indeed the gods hav 


? 
The gods shall find me sitting at my feast 
Consorting with a daughter of the gods !”” 


E 








Thus Holofernes, turning on his heel 
Impatiently ; and straight Bagoas went 
And spoiled the camps of viands for the feast, 
And hung the place with flowers, as he was bid ; 
And seeing Judith’s servant at the well, 
Gave his lord’s message, to which answer came : 
“0 what am I that should gainsay my lord?” 
And Holofernes smiled within, and thought: 
‘Or life or death, if I should have her not . 
In spite of all, my mighty name would be 
A word for laughter among womankind.” 


“So soon!” thought Judith. ‘ Flying pulse, be still! 


O Thou who lovest Israel, give me strength 
And cunning such as never woman had, 
That my deceit may be his stripe and scar, 
My kisses his destruction! This for thee, 
My city, Bethulia, this for thee!” 


And thrice that day she prayed within her heart, 
Bowed down among the cushions of the tent 
In shame and wretchedness ; and thus she prayed: 
‘“°O save me from him, Lord! but save me most 
From mine own sinful self; for, lo! this man, 
Though viler than the vilest thing that walks, 
A worshiper of fire and senseless stone, 
Slayer of children, enemy of God— 
He, even he, O Lord, forgive my sin, 
Hath by his heathen beauty moved me more 
Than should a daughter of Judea be moved, 
Save by the noblest. Clothe me with Thy love, 
And rescue me, and let me trample down 
All evil thought, and from my baser self 
Climb up to Thee, that aftertimes may say : 
She tore the guilly passion from her soul, 
Judith the pure, the faithful wnto death.” 


Half-seen behind the forehead of a crag 
The evening-star grew sharp against the dusk, 
As Judith lingered by the curtained door 
Of her pavilion, waiting for Bagoas: 
Erewhile he came, and led her to the tent 
Of Holofernes ; and she entered in, 

And knelt before him in the cresset’s glare 
Demurely, like a slave-girl at the feet 

Of her new master, while the modest blood 
Makes protest to the eyelids ; and he leaned 
Graciously over her, and bade her rise 

And sit beside him on the leopard-skins. 

But Judith would not, yet with gentlest grace 
Would not; and partly to conceal her blush, 
Partly to quell the riot in her breast, 

She turned, and wrapt her in her fleecy scarf, 
And stood aloof, nor looked as one that breathed, 
But rather like some jeweled deity 

Ta’en by a conqueror from its sacred niche, 
And placed among the trappings of his tent— 
So pure was Judith. 


For a moment’s space 
She stood, then stealing softly to his side, 
Knelt down by him, and with uplifted face, 
Whereon the red rose blossomed with the white : 
“This night, my lord, no other slave than I 
Shall wait on thee with fruits and flowers and wine. 
So subtle am I, I shall know thy wish 
Ere thou canst speak it. Let Bagoas go 
Among his people: let me wait and serve, 
More happy as thy handmaid than thy guest.” 


Thereat he laughed, and, humoring her mood, 
Gave the black bondsman freedom for the night ; 
Then Judith, with mock-seriousness, placed 
The meats before him, and poured out the wine, 
Holding the golden goblet while he ate, 

Nor ever past it empty; and the wine 

Seemed richer to him for those slender hands. 
So Judith served, and Holofernes drank, 

Until the lamps that glimmered round the tent 
In mad processions danced before his gaze. 


Without, the moon dropt down behind the s 
Within, the odors of the heavy flowers, . 
And the aromas of the mist that curled 
From swinging cressets, stole into the air; 





And through the mist he saw her come and go, 

Now showing a faultless arm against the light, 

And now a dainty sandal set with gems. 

At last he knew not in what place he was: 

For as a man who, softly held by sleep, 

Knows that he dreams, yet knows not true from false, 


Perplext between the margins of two worlds ; 





es, flushed with the red wine. 


Like a bride’s eyes, the eyes of Judith shone, 
As ever bending over him with smiles 
She filled the generous chalice to the edge ; 
And half he shrunk from her, and kaew not why, 
Then wholly loved her for her loveliness, 


e he thought the Hebrew woman sang 
ng, touching on a certain king 






Beyond the touch of mort 
A vague tradition of the cumhing sprite 
That dwells within the cirele of the grape. 
And thus he heard, or fancied that he heard: 
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‘¢ The small green grapes in countless clusters grew, 
Feeding on mystic moonlight and white dew 
And mellow sunshine, the long summer through : 


“ Till, with blind motion in her veins, the Vine 
Felt the delicious pulses of the wine ; 
And the grapes ripened in the year’s decline. 


“ And day by day the Virgins watched their charge; 
And when, at last, beyond the horizon’s marge, 
The harvest-moon droopt beautiful and large, 


“The subtle spirit in the grape was caught, 
And to the slowly-dying Monarch brought, 
In a great cup fantastically wrought, 


““Whereof he drank ; then straightway from his brain 
Went the weird malady, and once again 
He walked the Palace, free of scar or pain— 


“ But strangely changed, for somehow he had lost 
Body and voice: the courtiers, as he crost 
The royal chambers. whispered—The King’s Ghost !” 


“ A potent medicine for kings and mon,” 
Thus Holofernes; ‘he was wise to drink. 
Be thou as wise, fair Judith.”” As he spoke 
He stoopt to kiss the fragile little hand 
That rested like a snowflake on his arm, 
But stooping reeled, and from the place he sate 
Toppled, and fell among the leopard-skins : 
There lay, nor stirred ; and ere ten beats of heart, 
The tawny giant slumbered. Judith knelt 
And gazed upon him, and her thoughts were dark ; 
For half she longed to bid her purpose dice— 
To stay, to weep, to fold him in her arms, 
To let her Jong hair loose upon his face, 
As on a mountain-top some amorous cloud 
Lets down its somber tresses of fine rain. 
For one wild instant in her burning arms 
She held him sleeping ; then grew strangely pale, 
Relaxed her hold, and starting from his side 
As if an asp had stung her to the quick, 
Listened ; and listening, she heard the moans 
Of little children moaning in the strects 
Of Bethulia, saw famished women pass, 
Wringing their hands, and on the broken walls 
The flower of Israel dying. 


With quick breath 

Judith blew out the tapers, all save one, 
And from his twisted baldrick loosed the sword, 
And grasping the huge hilt with her two hands, 
Thrice smote the Prince of Assur as he lay, 
Thrice on his neck she smote him as he lay. 
And from the brawny shoulders rolled the head 
Winking and ghastly in the cresset’s light ; 
Which done, she fled into the yawning dark, 
There met her maid, who, stealing to the tent, 
Pulled down the crimson arras on the corse, 
And in her mantle wrapt the brazen head, 
And brought it with her; and a great gong boomed 
Twelve, as the women glided past the guard 
With measured footstep: but outside the camp, 
Terror seized on them, and they fled like wraiths 
Through the hushed midnight into the black woods, 
Where, from gnarled roots and ancient, palsied trees, 
Dread shapes, upstarting, clutched at them; and once 
A nameless bird in branches overhead 
Screeched, and the blood grew cold about their hearis. 
By dripping caves, the hooded viper’s haunt, 
Down perilous steeps, and through the desolate gorge, 
Onward they flew, with madly streaming hair, 
Bearing their hideous burden, till at last, 
Wild with the pregnant horrors of the night, 
They dashed themselves against the City’s gate. 

The hours dragged by, and in the Assur cam 


The pulse of life was throbbing languidly. 
When from the outer waste an Arab scout 
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Rushed pale and breathless on the mornin: 
With a strange story of a Head that hung 
High in the air above the City’s wall— 

A livid Head with knotted, snake-like curl: 
And how the face was like a face he kne 
And how it turned and twisted in the 5 
And how it stared upon him with fixt orbs. 

Till it was not in mortal man to stay: 

And how he fied, and how he thought the Thinz 
Came bowling through the wheat-fields after hirn 
And some that listened were appalled, and some 
Derided him; but not the less they threw 
A furtive glance toward the shadowy wood 


ad. 










Awake, my lord! j 
But answer came there none. Again he calle 
And all was still. Then, laughing in his heart 
To think how deeply Holofernes sle 

Wrapt in soft arms, he lifted up the screen, 
And marveled, finding no one in the tent 





Save Holofernes. buried, as it were, 

Head foremost in the canopies. He stoopt, 
And drawing back the damask folds, beheld 
His master, a grim torso, lying dead. 
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As in some breathless wilderness at night 
A panther, pinioned by a falling tree, 
Shrieks, and the echoes, mimicking the cry, 
Repeat it in a thousand different keys 
By lonely heights and unimagined caves : 
So shrieked Bagoas. and so his cry was caught 
And voiced along the vast Assyrian lines, 
And buffeted among the hundred hills. : 
Then ceased the tumult sudden as it rose, 
And a great silence fell upon the camps, 
And ali the people stood like blocks of stone 
In some deserted quarry: then a voice 
Blown through a trumpet clamored : He is dead! 
The Prince is dead!) The Hebrew witch hath slain 
Prince Holofernes! Fly, Assyrians, fly ! 


As from its lair the mad tornado leaps, 
And seizing on the yellow desert sands 
Hurls them in swirling masses, cloud on cloud : 
So, at the sounding of that baleful voice, 
A panic seized the mighty Assur hosts, 
And flung them from their places. With wild shouts 
Across the hills in pale dismay they fled, 
Trampling the sick and wounded under foot, 
Leaving their tents, their camels, and their arms, 
Their horses, and their gilded chariois. 
Then with a dull metallic clang the gates 
Of Bethulia opened, and from each 
A sea of spears surged down the arid hills 
And broke remorseless on the flying foe 
Now hemmed them in upon a river’s bank, 
Now drove them screaming down a precipice, 
Now in the mountain-passes slaughtered. them, 
Until the land, for many a weary league, 
Was red, as in the sunset, with their blood. 
And other cities, when they saw the rout 
Of Holofernes, burst their gates, and joined 
With trump and bannor in the mad pursuit. 
Three days before those unrelenting spears 
The cohorts fled, but on the fourth they past 


Beyond Damascus into their own land. 


So, by God’s grace and this one woman’s hand, 
The tombs and temples of the Just were saved ; 
And evermore throughout fair Isracl 
The name of Judith meant all noblest things 
In thought and deed; and Jndith’s life was rich 
With that content the world takes not away. 

And far-off kings, enamored of her faine. 

Bluff princes, dwellers by the salt sea-sands, 

Sent caskets most laboriously carved, 

And cloths of gold, and papyrus scrolls, whereon 
Was writ their passion; then themselves did como 
With spicy caravans, in purple state, 

To seek regard from her imperial cyes. 

But she remained unwed, and to the end 


Walked with the angels in her widow’s weeds. 








-REVIEWS. 

| MR. HERBERT SPENCERS NEW WORK+# 

\ R. HERBERT SPENCER seems likely soon to get a 
| i | hearing from the philosophic world. Te has at last 
caught its ear, and his principles and pretensions are likely 
| to be carefully considered. Je has been toiling for many 
| years in quasi neglect and obscurity, slowly evolving his 
| views, increasing his accumulated store of facts and illustra 
| tions, and preparing to issue his philosophical encyclopedia, 
| which by the force of its very statements is to commend 
itself to universal acceptation as the Novum Organum, the 
Magnum Opus, of the present century, for both philosophy 
and theology. Meanwhile his circle of admirers has been 
slowly increasing at home and abroad. In Germany and 


'France he has found generous critics. His friends and 





| disciples in this country have not been wanting in manifes- 
tations of fidelity and regard. They have contributed 
several able articles to our journals for the exposition and 


| defense of his vie 





A prospectus of his great work has 


| been for several years circulated among those likely to be 


| interested, to secure friendly countenance and aid to the | 


jauthor while he is preparing it for the press. Of this 






“ The Princir les of Psycholog and “ First Principles” —the 


last comprising a preliminary statement of the fundamental 


principles of his entire system, and the first exhibiting the 
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excites special interest in the reader from the circumstance 





iat it also expound the relations of his system to theology. 






works he has also published “ Social 





, anda large number of essays 





e most of h have been first published in 
quarterly periodicals, and afterward collected into separate 
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reviews were in 1861 publi 






hed under the author’s direction 






Appleton for the first time in a volume, under 
ation, Intellectnal, Moral, and Physical.” 


: essays were received with general favor, and they 














i rations of Universal Progress; a Serics of Discussions, by Herbert | 
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ation of these principles to the methods | 





have prepared the way for a favomblo consideration of his 
abstruser works. 

The essays in the volume just published are far more recon- 
dite and severe. They are all designed to illustrate and 
enforce the system of the author, and hence bear the appro- 
priate title of “ Illustrations of Universal Progross.” They 
are illustrations rather than discussions or arguments, each, 
with the exception of the first, treating somo single topic of 
applied knowledge, as geology, music, etc., in a popular 
manner, with very copious and varied illustrations from 
facts. But each and all of them are designed to be at tho 
same time expositions of the principles of his system. Hach 
of them is written in thespirit of that system, and designed 
cither to set aside some objection, or to furnish fresh illus- 
trations, or to re-enforce old by new inductions. 

But what, it may be asked, are the doctrines of this sys- 
tem, which is heralded by such imposing promises and en- 
forced by such a variety of illustrative essays ? What aro 
the principles which are to revolutionize all the previous 
methods in science and theology, and to give certainty and 
satisfaction to future researches in both? It is diflicult to 
answer this question in a word. It is not easy to state in a 
few sentences what the author requires many volumes to 
expound and enforce. “ Universal Progress” is the title se- 
lected by the author to indicate its general characteristic. 
By universal progress he means a law of evolution common 
to all beings and all phenomena—whether material or spirit- 
ual. Many even of the so-called powers and forces of na- 
ture are developed by new combinations and conditions that 
have gone before. This view, it is claimed, is altogether 
consistent with and confirmed by the recently discovered 
doctrine of the correlation of the forces of nature, according 
to which heat is but a mode of motion,and electricity, mag- 
netism, etc., are but different expressions or manifestations 
of the same force or action with heat. The same doctrine 
is applied by Spencer to what we call mental powers. These 
are only new and higher manifestations of what are usually 
called the vital forces, when brought into activity under 
favoring physical conditions, and these vital forces are but 
similar developments of chemical and mechanical powers— 
under their appropriate excitants when interposed at the 
proper juncture. Let the reader compare for confirmation 
or illustration of these views the highly ingenious and 
amusing essay in this volume on “The Physiology of 
Laughter,” and the more abstruse criticism of “Bain on the 
Emotions and the Will.” The same law of evolution is not 
only used to explain the genesis of spiritual force in gene- 
ral, but the author attempts to show that the several so- 
called powers of the soul are evolved from one another 
under a similar law, one growing ont of the other, by being 
developed from it, as its previous condition, through the 
superinduction of a new clement furnished by the joint ac- 
tion of nature and the soul. Let the curious reader consult 
pages 321-323 for an explanation of the author’s idea of the 
growth of the several intellectual powers or states out of 
each other, and of the eduction of feelings each in their 
kind and order out of the precedent intellectnal educts, and 
he will understand somewhat of his theory of the powers 
of the soul. But the law does not stop even here. It may 
he traced as truly and as distinctly in the products of man’s in- 
tellectual and emotional activity as in the evolution of the 
powers themselves. Thus, in the essay on the origin and 
function of rousic, this product of man’s active nature is ex- 
plained by the tendency of highly excited feeling to move 
certain muscles connected with the respiratory and vocal 
organs, the predominance of which gives musical quality to 
the vocal utterances and breaks them up by musical inter- 
vals, etc., etc. In support of this view, the anthor traces 
the influence of excited emotion in modifying the 
language of conversation and discourse, and shows that 
these effects are similar—only less intense and definite—to 





those which are exemplified in musical tones and measures. 
In the essay on the social organism, a parallel is instituted 
between the various powers of the state and the several 





organs and systems of the human body, which is carried 
out with such minuteness of detail as to excite the suspicion 





that the writer is giving his fantasy a holiday, did not the 
| rigid gravity of his manner and the dry soberness of the 
| discussion forbid us to entertain for an instant the sugges- 
| tion. On second thought, we remember that to find such 
| parallels, and believe in them, is not only consistent with but 
| demanded by the author’s theory of evolution. For if the 
lorgans and powers of the human body were themselves 
| evolved in organic harmony under favoring circumstances 
| from the homogeneous cell, it is not simply accidental, nor 
fancifully coincident, but rigidly necessary that the forces 
of the state should be created with similar functions and in 
| similar relations to one another. In the two brief essays 
|“On Use and Beauty” and “The Sources of Architectural 
Types,” Mr. Spencer suggests some thoughts on esthetics 
in coincidence with his grand docttine of progress by evolu- 
tion. 

The formal exposition and defense of the anthor’s system, 
so far as it is furnished in this volume, may be found in the 
essays “ On Progress ; ite Law and Cause,” “ The Genesis of 
Science,” “The Nebular Hypothesis,” “The Development 
| Hypothesis.” In the essay on progress, after a comprehen- 
isive survey of the facts which illustrate that progress is 
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seen everywhere, he seeks to explain it, not by referring it to 
any cause or reason, which he says is impossible, but to 
formulate it under a general statement, which is the only ex- 
planation which can be given of any power or law in the 
universe. Beyond this, all is inexplicable mystery. The 
formula is this—* Every active force produces more than 
one change—every cause produces more than one 
effect.” This explains how and why it must happen that 
there is in all departments of the universe a necessary and 
ceaseless transformation of the homogeneous into the heter- 
ogeneous. The great law of existence is the law of transi- 
tion from the simple to the complex. A force exists ; it en- 
counters another force—the result is the evolution of more 
than one effect. Each of these effects is of course a new 
agent, ready in its turn to act with the forces already in 
being, and to evolve more than one new result in its coaction 
with each of these, and so on; till from the simplest forces of 
what is commonly conceived to be matter, you have the 
more complicated forms of inorganic material ; then the 
lower, afterward the higher, forms of organic existence; 
then the rudimentary, followed by the more perfect devel- 
opmenis of spiritual being, out of which are evolved in reg- 
ular and beautiful order societies, manners, laws, institu- 
tions, letters, arts, and religions, each more perfect in its 
kind and more complex and refined in its structure than 
that which went before and prepared the way for it. From 
homogeneity to heterogeneousness is the comprehensive 
law. Differentiation is the process. Variety, refinement, 
and tendency to perfection, ig the widening and expanding 
result. 

In the essay on “The Genesis of Science,” Mr. Spencer 
considers the historic theory of Comte, who teaches that the 
sciences are developed one from another in a regular line of 
succession, according to an order of natural dependence. 
Against this view Spencer contends that the sciences are 
not developed in serial filiation, but in groups of mutual 
relationship and dependence ; that one science is so inti- 
mately connected with many others that they all advance 
together by simultaneous development in the earlier epochs, 
and in the later stages quicken and excite each other 
through wider circles of relationship. The sciences are 
evolved not in series, but in groups. This feature of di- 
vergence from Comte in respect to the genesis of the 
sciences is, we remark in passing, intimately connected with 
another point of difference—-that which relates to religion 
and theology. This essay is one of the richest of the 
volume for its many just and profound remarks in respect 
to the relation of scientific to ordinary knowledge, as well 





as for its comprehensive generalizations and copious illus- 
trations touching the growth and development of each of 
the sciences in particular. 

Essay sixth,on “The Nebular Hypothesis,” is an elaborate 
attempt to exhibit this hypothesis in a somewhat popular 
manner, and to vindicate it from scientific objections. It 
shows that the author is an attentive reader and sober 
observer as well as a daritig speculator. It is needless to 
observe that the author is,as he necessarily must be, an 
earnest advocate for this theory of the origin of the solar 
and stellary systems. Its truth, indeed, is but a single 
though a very wide and far-reaching application of his 
fundamental doctrine. We quote from the conclusion of this 
essay a passage of some interest, as giving a hint of the 
views of the author on another matter: “It remains only to 
point cut that while the genesis of the solar system and 
of countless other systems like it is thus rendered compre- 
hensible, the ultimate mystery continues as great as ever. 
The problem of existence is not solved; it is simply re- 
moved farther back. The nebular hypothesis throws no 
light on the origin of diffused matter, and diffused matter 
as much needs accounting for as concrete matter. The 
genesis of an atom is not easier to conceive than the genesis 
of a planet. Creation by manufacture is a much lower 
thing than creation by evolution. . .  . That our har- 
monious universe once existed potentially as formless, dif- 








fused matter, and has slowly grown into its present organized 
state, is a far more astonishing fact than would have been 
its formation after the artificial method vulgarly supposed. 
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known a single instance or example of creation, and besides, 
we cannot conceive how such should possibly occur ; 
whereas, for evolution or development we lave known facts 
of constant occurrence, we have also an ascertained law for 
their being, and therefore can conceive how evolution is 
possible. The facts to which he refers are such as those on 
which Darwin relies, viz., that every existing species—animal 
or vegetable—under new conditions “ begins to undergo 
certain changes of structure fitting it for the new condi- 
tions.” “Which then is the most rational hypothesis ? That 
of special creations, which has neither a fact to support it 
nor is even definitely conceivable ; or that of modification, 
which is not only definitely conceivable, but is countenanced 
by the habitudes of every existing organism?” Why, then, 
he urges, should the philosopher retain his belief in crea-— 
tion? “He has nota single fact in nature to quote in proof 
of it ; nor is he prepared with any chain of abstract reason- 
ing by which it may be established. Catechise him, and he 
will be forced to confess that the notion was put into his 
mind in childhood as part of a story which he now thinks 
absurd. And why, after rejecting all the rest of this story, 
he should strenuously defend this lastremnant of it as though 
he had received it on valid authority, he would be puzzled 
to say.” 

These passages bring us to the only remaining feature of 
Mr. Spencer’s system, his theory of religion and theology. 
His views on these subjects are to be found, so far as they are 
given at all, in the essays on “ Manners and Fashion” and 
“The Use of Anthropomorphism.” They are, however, hint- 
ed at and suggested rather than fully developed and dis- 
cussed. A full exposition and defense of them is found in 
“First Principles.” All that he says in the two essays al- 
ready named is, that religion is of necessity anthropomor- 
phic—the worshiper of necessity conceiving of the objects 
or object of worship as like in nature and in character to 
himself; so that, whatever be the name of the deity, it is 
but the reflex of the man who calls upon him. In this way 
do we explain the successive evolutions and developments 
of the religions of which the growth is recorded in history. 
On these principles, also, the various theologies of Christen- 
dom, in the successive phases which they have assumed, 
are to be ascribed to the gradual amelioration of the char- 
acter of Christian believers as this has been elevated by the 
civilization of successive generations. Reversing the rule, 
he seeks to show ina fit of grim and ghastly humor, quite 
unusual for so grave and philosophic a personage, that the 
religious experiences of sundry Fiji Islanders, as recorded 
by a Christian missionary, were to be accounted for on the 
principle that they were in heart Fijians still, and conceived 
of the Christian’s God after the analogy of their own cruel and 
bloodthirsty nature. This observation is recorded with 
solemn gravity, and stored away as animportant observation 
for the new encyclopedia, very novel and original in the 
judgment of Mr. Spencer, who seems totally unconscious that 
all that is true in it has occurred in a thousand cases before 
to a multitude of Christian teachers, who were not influenced 
by it to abandon their faith in the name of this stroke of 
philosophy. 

Of the object of religious worship, Mr. Spencer says in 
this volume little more than we have hinted. 
Principles ” 


In his “ First 
he furnishes an elaborate argument, derived 
from his philosophy, to show that there is a one mysterious 
something or somewhat, the object of worship, whose being 
is manifested in the universe, but whose nature and relations 
are utterly unknown and unknowable. His nature is un- 
known, because the nature of everything great or small is 
unknown and a mystery. His relations are unknowable, 
because that such a being should have relations is impos- 
sible from his very nature as absolute and unrelated. That | 
there is such a being, we know; but who or what he is, we 


do not know, nor can we ever learn. Like time, space, force, 


and motion, he is; but what he is, cannot be conceived by | 


human thought. 
The apotheosis of his system is to set apart and censecrate 
the universe as an wert “To the unknown God,” whom all 


s | simply to assume and assert. 











| 


| 


| 


faith in the fixedness of law in all departments of the 
universe, and in its entire competency to solve every prob- 
lem in science. All men and all thinkers who do not 
sympathize with them in these convictions and assumptions 
are declared to be unscientific, and their claims to recog- 
nition and respect as philosophers are either wholly uncon- 
sidered, or are dismissed with significant pity for their 
adherence to vulgar prejudices and traditions. Especially 
is this the case if any respect for “ the current theology” is 
avowed or suspected. 

It is also generally true that they enforce their theories 
rather by the copiousness and interest of the facts which 
they adduce, than by a thorough and truly philosophical 
discussion of the grounds on which rest their first principles 
and fundamental assumptions. This is the case with Mr. 
Mill even, notwithstanding that in his logic he is continually - 
running into speculative discussions. Even Mr. Spencer, 
with all the real breadth of his views and the profoundness 
of his insight, fails to meet the first and profoundest neces- 
sity which presses upon him. He nowhere subjects to a 
thorough discussion his grand assumption that the great 
law of the universe is a law of evolution. All that he can 
say on this point he says very frankly thus : “ It is begotten 
by that ever-enlarging and ever-strengthening belief in the 
presence of law, which accumulated experiences have grad- 
ually produced in the human mind. From generation 
to generation, science has been proving uniformities 
of relation among phenomena which were before thought 
either fortuitous or supernatural in their origin— 
has been showing an established order and a con- 
stant causation where ignorance had assumed irregularity 
and arbitrariness. Each farther discovery of law has increased 
the presumption that law is everywhere conformed to. And, 
hence, among other beliefs, has arisen the belief that the 
solar system originated, not by manufacture. but by evolu- 
tion.” That is, the belief in law is begotten of accumulated 
experiences. Each new experience increases the presump- 
tion that law is universal, even to the exclusion of creative 
or supernatural energy. But how comes it that experience 
begets this belief and strengthens this presumption ? 
What is the deeper and more fundamental belief that au- 
thorizes the human reason to extend through the universe 
the observation of a limited portion of exciting beings, and 
to run forward into all the future, and backward through 
the unbounded past, the experience of a single generation, 
confirmed by the testimony of a few centuries? In other 
words, on what profounder belief must this very belief in 
law be made itself to rest? To what real though uncon- 
fessed assumption must these very. dogmas of induction 
and accumulated experience, etc., etc., themselves be car- 
ried backward, in order to take a firm hold of the mind? 
These are questions which Mr. Spencer, with Mr. Mill, 
finds it convenient to leave unconsidered, or perhaps he 
would evade the necessity of answering them at all by 
starting with his own maxims as postulates or axioms. 

But he must be either very narrow in his reading or 
very bigoted in his conceit, if he does not know or will 
not heed the fact that there are living physicists who are 
masters of as many facts as himself, and of the philosophi- 
cal relations of these facts, who found their faith in these 
maxims of induction, on the antecedent intuition which the 
belief in law and evolution involves and requires, of a law 
originating reason, and a law sustaining will—that there 
are philosophers who find in a creating mind the most ra- 
tional explanation of these postulates which he is forced 
There are, in short, philoso- 
phers who found force and law in thought, instead of devel- 
oping thought from blind force and rigid law. 

We suspect that Mr. Spencer is both narrow in his read- 
ing and opinionated in his conceit—narrow not in the 
quantity but in the range of his reading, and opinionated in 
the conceit that he has little to learn from grappling with 
| the speculations which have agitated the deep-thinking 
minds of other nations and other schools than his own. It 


| seems to us that, with all his mastery of facts when he 


men must worship, but allalike “ ignorantly’—whom, there- | needs to illustrate a position or enforce a doctrine, he has 


fore, no man can conceive or “declare ” to another. 


Before | 


Those who hold it legitimate to argue from phenomena to | this altar each successive generation must Prostrate itself | 


noumena may rightly contend that the nebular hypothesis 

implies a first cause as much transcending ‘ the mechanical 

God of Paley’ as this does the fetish of the savage.” 
The essay on “Tllogical Geology” 

the interest of the author's 


is another argument in | 
theory, which is partly directed | 
to show that the conclusions of the geologists that many 
formations called by the same name, but widely distributed 
from one another, were coeval, are unsupported by sufficient | 
data—the author preferring to hold that these similar | 
formations were produced at different periods, whenever in 
any part of the earth the ‘circumstances occurred which 
were required to evolve them. } 
The essay{on “ The Development Hypothesis ” is far more | 
remarkable for its illustration of the author's main assump- | 
tion than for its length or any imposing display of facts or | 
reasoning. He boldly asserts that it is infinitely more ra- 


in blind devotion, evolving for itself a form of creed and | 


| worship, which the next generation must inevitably abandon 


and outgrow. 


Such is the philosophy of universal progress or evolution. 
as illustrated in part in these essays. We deem it sufficient 
at present to s.ate its leading principles in outline, and to 
indicate some of its applications without discussing the | 
truth of its pretensions. For this we shall have abundant 


opportunity as the several volumes in which it is contained 


|}are given to American readers. 


| 


| 


almost equal facility in overlooking those which are incon- 
venient for his theory. He generalizes with great compre- 
hensiveness, but his resemblances seem often to be vague 
and fanciful, imposing for show, but illusory for conviction. 
| His statements are clear, his positions ate understood per- 
fectly by himself and expressed intelligibly to others. His 
rigor in following out his doctrines to their extremest con- 
sequences never fails. He flinches at nothing. He goes 
wheresoever his argument leads him. We marvel that the 
paradoxical nature of his conclusions have not Jed him to 


} suspect an nd reconsider his postulates. 


Mr. Spencer belongs to the school of thinkers which em- | 
braces Auguste Comte, the late Mr. Buckle, John Stuart | 


Mill, and Professor Draper, and many others well known in 
science and literature. They may differ from one another in 
| the positive opinions which they hold on many subjects, 


| and salutary. 
| clusions, and are most 
and to a certain extent on questions of principles and 


But we did not intend to criticise Mr. Spen 
paper. That duty we will reserve for another occasion. 
We welcome his works in their American dress. We be- 
lieve their influence will in the long run be invigorating 


cer in this 


Those who disagree with Mr. Spencer’s con- 
t adverse to the spirit and tendency of 


his speculations, will be the foremost to acknowledge the 


tional to believe that the supposed 320,000 vegetable and the | methods, but they are united by a strong family likeness. | ability of their defender and to learn all of truth which his 


2,000,000 animal species were evolved from simpler elements, 


| They are generally men of abundant reading, of decided | 


facts or reasonings can impart. The devotees of the natu- 


than that they were created at once or by successive acts. For | tastes for the positive sciences and classified facts, who are | ral sciences will perhaps be led by his works to ask with 


this he gives the comprehensive reason, that we have never 
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might not improve their physics.” The highly speculative 
character of the discussions to which he lends so fascina- 
ting an interest will both excite and deepen the general in- 
terest in questions of psychology, rectitude, and philosoph- 
ical method. The theological bearing of his speculations 
may prove salutary to our narrow religionists and wrang- 
ling theologians, by teaching them that their intellectual 
and moral force may be more profitably as well as more 
religiously expended in caring for and defending even the 
outworks of the common faith, rather than in ambitious 
sword-play or internecine strife with one another. 








WORK AND PLAY.* 

R. BUSHNELL’S admirers and friends will welcome this 

volume of miscellanies, or “ Literary Varieties,” as he 
prefers tocallthem. These admirers and friends in this coun- 
try are not few, though, if we may judge by the sale of his 
works in Great Britain, they are even more numerous in the 
mother country. His “Sermons for jhe New Life” have had 
the rare fortune to be sought for by thoughtful men and 
women among a greater variety of Christian believers than 
has been true of almost any collection which we can think 
of except those of Robertson’s. The reason is that, without 
parting with any characteristic appropriate to a sermon—as, 
to be practical, intelligible, fervent, and, above all, Christian 
—they are marvelous quickeners of thought, and instinct 
with the exciting power of genius. There is, moreover, 
great breadth and generousness of culture as well as a noble 
charity in them. The trains of thought are singularly free 
from the limitations usually prescribed for the pulpit, the 
illustrations are drawn froma richer and more various store of 
material, and the language bears most unmistakable im- 
pressions of intense individuality. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing proof of the excellence of these sermons is seen 
in the circumstance that, while the author has been some- 
what notorious as the defender of certain private views of 
important theological doctrines, which are far enough from 
being generally accepted, his sermons are potent to disarm 
the most intense theological suspicion, and to work their 
way everywhere to the confidence and love of Christian 
hearts. His “Nature and the Supernatural,” if it be not 
always accepted as sound philosophy, is universally admired 
as splendid and lofty poetry. If its theodicy is not in all 
points free from serious objection, and is here and there 
plainly open to criticism for inconsistency with itself, with 
science, and with facts, yet for the fervency of its faith in 
moral truth, for the loftiness of its aims, for the profound- 
ness of its principles, for the power with which it illustrates 
and enforces single truths, as well as for the splendor of its 
adornments and the charm of its many eloquent passages, 
the book is unmatched among the works of its class. The 
single chapter on “The Character of Jesus,” which has been 
issued in a little volume by itself, may fairly claim to be one 
of the most felicitous among the many essays to demon- 
strate the impossibility that he should be classified with 
men. Dr. Bushnell’s other published volumes are more 
technically theological in their themes and handling. But 
even in these we find everywhere the acuteness, the 
resources, and the charm of a superior mind. 

The volume just issued is entitled “Work and Play, or 
Literary Varieties.” “Work and Play” is the title of the 
first paper, which was originally delivered as a literary 
address at Harvard. This title is not inappropriately 
extended so as to cover all the literary varieties in this vol- 
ume, all being in some sort the product of a combination of 
play and work in the field of letters. As we glance at the 
titles of these papers, we are struck with the singular pro- 
priety of calling them also “Literary Varieties.” There is 
indeed a singular variety of topics, stretching along from 
the philosophico-physiological disquisition concerning the 
mystery of life, to a discussion of the economy, the civiliza- 
tion, the esthetics, and even the religion of road-making. 
“Work and Play ” leads off the series of papers, itself a half- 
playful and half-earnest treatment of a variety of important 
subjects, that seem naturally to be suggested to a philo- 
sophic mind disporting itself according to the guidance of 
the fancy, as she now muses in grave reflection and then 
sports and toys with the bright pictures which she conjures 
up in very wantonness. Then follows an address, delivered 

t Yale some ten years earlier, on “The True Wealth or 
\Veal of Nations,” which bears marks of a mind working 
less easily with its own thoughts, but which abounds with 
:oble and lofty sentiments concerning the superiority of 
caoral and intellectual above material wealth. This is fol- 
lowed by “The Growth of Law,” delivered also at Yale six 
years after, and showing a good six year’s progress in its 

zally profound discussion of the possibility and reality of 
<towth in the moral code of the race, the discussion being 
followed by some vivid sketches cf the public and private 
life of the Greek and the Roman, as the one is seen to be 
possessed with the idea of beauty, and the other gravely and 
sternly subjects and sacrifices everything to the awful 
behests of law. On these contrasted pictures we linger 
long enough to perceive the moral import of both in the 
world’s history, and to be prepared to welcome the stil] 


* Work and Play; or, Literary Varieties by Horace Bushnell. New York: 
Charles Seribner. i864. 12mo, pp. 464. _ 





nobler type of love in Christianity, for the ushering in of 
which the Greek and Roman civilizations were the necessary 
preparation. Next follows the address before the New Eng- 
land Society of New York, delivered in 1849, entitled “The 
Founders great in their Unconsciousness,” which does a 
noble honor to the real greatness of the planters of New 
England, asserting their claim to homage on grounds far 
higher than any sectarian associations or democratic aspira- 
tions, vindicating most successfully for them the place and 
name of heroes in that they “so nobly proved that the way 
of greatness is the way of duty.” This address fitly intro- 
duces another which is more strictly and appropriately his- 
torical, being a “ Historical Estimate ” of a “Speech for Con- 
necticut,” delivered before the legislature of the state at the 
inauguration of its Normal School in 1851. This address we 
think the noblest, the most comprehensive, and the most 
truthful vindication of Connecticut which has ever been 
written. Its power and success lie in its truth. There is 
little or no declamation in it. There is much less than is usual 
with Dr. Bushnell of word-painting or striking elevation of 
feeling or thought; but there is a skillful and copious pre- 
sentation of appropriate facts, which illustrate what the 
unpretending little state has done for the glory of the nation 
in the eminent men which have adorned her annals or have 
been born and reared within her boundaries. It fitly con- 
cludes with these words: “Such, I say, is Connecticut! 
There is no outburst of splendor in her history, no glaring 
or obtrusive prominence to attract the applause of the mul- 
titude. Her true merit and position are discovered only by 
search, she is seen only through the sacred vail of modesty— 
great only, in the silent energy of worth and beneficence,” etc. 
The sixth article is upon “ Agriculture at the East,” and was 
originally delivered before an agricultural society in 1846. 
It is a somewhat exaggerated representation, but very 
forcibly drawn, of the disadvantages of Western farming 
when compared with farming in the older settlements. There 
is init a deal of truth, however, which is all the more 
piquant for the coarse and repulsive pictures given of the 
tendencies to squalor and degeneracy which emigration too 
often induces, and for the cheerful sketches, by way of con- 
trast, of the home associations and home comforts that might 
be connected with the smallest and scantiest farm at the 
East. The power and beauty of this address is explained 
by the circumstance that the writer speaks from the definite 
knowledge that early experience gave him, which experience 
he is not ashamed to acknowledge and set forth, as he 
need not be with his rare power to idealize the real so skill- 
fully, and by idealizing to invest it with elevating associa- 
tions and adorn it with spiritual beauty. From what in 
other hands would be the homeliness of this theme, we are 
next introduced to the profoundest discourse of the series, 
the paper on “ Life, or the Lives.” The design of this essay 
is to vindicate the fact and illustrate the nature of life, 
vegetable, animal, and psychical. This design is fulfilled by 
exhibiting in striking relief the difference between a living 
being and any kind of existence that is governed by 
mechanical or chemical laws. What is chiefly admirable 
here is the singular effectiveness of the examples and illustra- 
tions which the author uses, all of which are set forth and 
described with mort than the author’s customary skill and 
splendor. As anargument, or rather statement, for the reality 
of this potent yet impalpable essence and agency which 
we call life, and a jubilant satire on materialistic theories, it 
is most admirable. The physiologist and positivist might 
criticise it for its defect of rigor, its poetic diction, and its 
unscientific caution ; but with all the critical contempt which 
such might fancy that they were justified in expressing, 
they could not fail to feel the biting power of the argument. 
Nor would they find it easy to resist the triumphant confi- 
dence in the power of life to conquer decay and death, with 
which the discourse concludes. “City Plans” reveals our 
many-sided author in the entirely new character of an 
architect and Jandscape-gardener, a character in which he 
displays no less originality and genius than as a word, sen- 
tence, or thought builder. The subject is one to which 
experts in kindred professions rarely give special attention, 
and in which they still more rarely display special sagacity. 
Treated by our author, it not only holds the attention even 





of the common reader, but rewards the study of the special 
| proficient by the soundness of principle and the quickness 
jof eye which every page exemplifies. “The Doctrine of 
| Loyalty” follows next, and the interest of the theme will 
attract many to the reading of this discourse. “The Age of 
| Homespun,” written in 1851, is the quaintest and queerest dis- 
| course of the wolume, being nothing less than an attempt to 
| picture the primitive domestic manners of Litchfield county, 
| in Connecticut, as they were forty years before the discourse 
| Was written. The theme is pre-eminently a New England 
| theme, and it is painted fromlife ; from the life ofa part of New 
| England, too, in which the population have been noted as at 
once the most primitive and the most intellectual, who have as 
| happily united “plain living” and “high thinking” as can 

readily be imagined. How successfully this homespun life 
| is described by Dr. Bushnell, can be learned only by read- 
ing this discourse. We know that when it was delivered 
to an audience of several thousands, many of whom were the 
originals from whom the pictures were drawn, it was felt to 
be true and amusing, and none the less amusing because it 





was literally true. The “New England Kitchen,” as it was 
of an evening, was never more felicitously described than on 
pages 381-2. “The Day of Roads” is a discourse on the re- 
lation of road-making to the progress of man in respect 
to all his most important interests. Itis as truly character- 
istic of the author as any paper in the volume, exhibiting 
his points of strength and weakness, his fondness for the 
grotesque and the startling, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, his comprehensive grasp, his profound insight, and 
his singular skill in description. “Religious Music” is the 
theme of the concluding paper, in which occurs the follow- 
ing passage: “T have heard some fine music, as men are 
wont to speak, the play of orchestras, the anthems of choirs, 
the voices of song that moved admiring nations. But in the 
lofty passes of the Alps, I heard a music overhead from 
God’s cloudy orchestra, the giant peaks of rock and ice, 
curtained in ‘by the driving mist and only dimly visible 
athwart the sky through its folds, such as mocks all sounds 
our lower worlds of art can ever hope to raise. I stood (ex- 
cuse the simplicity) calling to them, in the loudest shouts I 
could raise, even till my power was spent, and listening in 
compulsory trance to their reply. I heard them roll it up 
through their cloudy worlds of snow, sifting out the harsh 
qualities that were tearing in it as demon screams of sin, 
holding on upon it as if it were ahymn they were fining to the 
ear of the great Creator, and sending it round and round in 
long reduplications of sweetness, minute after minute, till 
finally receding and rising, it trembled, as it were, among 
the quick gratulations of angels, and fell into the silence of 
the pure empyrean. I had never any conception before of 
what is meant by quality in sound.” 

There is much in the style of Dr. Bushnell, as well as in 
the mould and treatment of his conceptions, which reminds 
us of the stately prose of the older writers, now of Milton, 
now of Jeremy Taylor, and then again of quaint Sir Thomas 
Browne. We ask, perforce, whether the grotesqueness, the 
conceits, the somewhat stilted movement and strained pomp 
of language, and the perverse selection and forming of his 
words, do not savor somewhat of affectation; and whether 
these and other peculiarities will not hinder his permanent 
influence and fame? In whatever way the critics may an- 
swer these queries, or in whatever place Dr. Bushnell may be 
ranked as a literary man or as a theologian, there can be no 
question that his writings tend to quicken and elevate the 
minds of all who read them. In them all, we trace the vigor- 
ous workings and the splendid results of a powerful mind, 
equally moved by a taste for ‘philosophy, for poetry, and 
for politics. It may be that the actings of his mind are com- 
plicated and confused by the force of so many brilliant 
and exciting impulses, but they never fail to tend toward 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. 


DISAGREEABLE NOVELS.* 


ERELY as a matter of curiosity, we should like to know 
how many novels and stories have been written in 
the English language, wherein the heroine seeks employment 
as a governess. Many years have passed since this situa- 
tion was a new one. “Jane Eyre” exhausted its interest, 
but the subsequent “mob of gentlewomen who write with 
ease” cannot appreciate the fact of that exhaustion. The 
result is that the reader of to-day is exhausted instead of 
the subject. Our novelists should learn that a very suc- 
cessful book is the last one to be imitated. If A, going 
through an orchard, returns with cart-loads of fruit, it is 
needless for B to follow him. But the lesson has not been 
heeded either by the writers or their publishers, and to-day 
the booksellers’ shelves groan under an accumulated and 
accumulating mass of novels, spun out to extremest slender- 
ness, on themes long since exhausted to the utmost by 
Currer Bell, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and other lady writers of 
strong feeling and few ideas. 

Of this class is the book before us. “Jane Eyre” diluted 
is the heroine. She is very plain, but with handsome eyes. 
She is transplanted from the sterile up-country of Old 
England to the sterile up-couniry of New England. Her 
lover is wicked as “ Rochester,” but has no character, no 
refinement. Here the inspiration drawn from Miss Bronté 
ceases, and the authoress begins to work out her “ mission,” 
for a mission she evidently imagines herself enjoying. We 
say “the authoress,” without fear of mistake, for the book 
bears powerful, nay, indisputable evidence on every page 
of a feminine origin. This mission is an attack upon the 
New England clergy as a class. Rubina is not anti- 
Catholic, nor anti-Protestant, nor anti-Quaker, nor anti- 
Morman. She is simply anti-church on all sides, and some 
scenes wherein she works out her proclivities are bitter to 
the verge of indelicacy. The character of. Elder Fuller, for 
instance, is quite impossible, and drawn with a flippancy 
that can only pain and disgust the intelligent reader, no 
matter what his theological views may be. The scene 
described in the first three pages of chapter xxix. are 
simply outrageous. No such sérmon and psalm could ever 
have been tolerated at any New England funeral by the 
congregation, much less given forth by any ordained clergy- 
man of a Christian sect. It is monstrous; it is libelous. 
If any man or woman entertains a prejudice against the 





* Rubina.j (James G. Gregory: New York. 1904. 
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teachers of the Gospel, no more effective work could be 
employed to remove such a prejudice than this volume. If 
one shrinks with morbid fear from the village church, let 
him read this, and shudder with real horror and indignation 
at these slanders upon that church. Perhaps in this way 
the book may do some good, as the Almighty overrules evil 
actions to the production of beneficent ends. 

The reader may search in vain for the plot of “ Rubina.” 
It has none. The heroine starts in childhood an orphan, 
the story beginning with her mother’s death. She and her 
younger sister are brought up roughly, im a diminutive 
farming village, by some maternal relatives, the family being 
composed of an uncle and aunt and five cousins, three boys 
and two girls. In the elimination of these characters, a 
most marvelous discrepancy exists. Three of the children 
speak excellent English, and behave like refined, cultivated 
persons. The other two are rude and coarse like their 
parents. No explanation is anywhere given for the 
phenomenon. The mother of the family habitually talks 
thus: 

««¢ When one can read, write, and cypher to the Rule o’ Three in 
*Rethmatic, with ’nough Gography to bound the States, and 
Parsin’, so’s not to make no mistakes in talking ; that’s eddication 


a plenty, in her opinion : it’s al] she had, and what answered for 
her’ll answer for other folks.’ [p. 159.] 


And again, to her elder son, Mark : 

“¢ Wall, all J have to say is, I think it’s high time you was set- 
tling on somethin’ or other; you don’t earn the salt to your por- 
ridge, and sixteen dollars a month don’t grow on every bush!”’ 

Now let us see how the son, a mere boy, educated in the 
same village and the same way, undoubtedly, with this inel- 
egant old lady, can orate and perorate : 

“¢ A living! Art is too glorious for sach mean calculations. I 
would not debase it to such a level if I could. And it cannot be 
bought and sold. It is a coy mistress, hard to please, rewarding 
constant exertion with—at the best—very uncertain favors: yet 
the mere touch of her hand, the merest smile from her eyes, how 
delightful! As if painting God’s immortal limnings of earth, sea, 
and sky; reproducing, though in the humblest form, shadows on 
which the eye may linger with pleasure and profit—’” 

But this is quite enough. It must for ever remain a 
mystery where the boy learned to improvise rhapsodies on 
high art. We can only cry, with the Queen and Hamlet : 

* O wonderful son that can so astonish a mother!” 

This wonderful mother has a daughter, Demis, who pos- 
sesses an oval face with a rich, dark color, crimson checks, 
and perfect mouth, jetty hair, and large, soft, mournful eyes, 
slender shape, small feet and hands, and a power of lan- 
guage quite up to her brother’s standard. Another daugliter 
is fat, with reddish hair, “and eyes to match, just dashed 
with blue.” This last “kicks her dress up behind, in walk- 
ing, in a fashion nervous to beholders,” whatever that is. 
She is as coarse, as ill natured, and asilliterateas her mother. 
The remaining two, both boys, are also contrasts, and the 
reader is impressed early in the book with a belief that the 
three grammatical youngsters will prove to belong to some 
other family before the end, in vindication of the theory 
that “ blood will tell.” The authoress, however, seems totally 
ignorant, to the last, of these singular absurdities. 

Surrounded by such bewildering acquaintances, Rubina 
and her sister grow up to womanhood. The beautiful 
cousin, Demis, falls in love with a repulsive schoolmaster 
who is studying divinity. This person has nothing sincere 
or pleasant in his character, and nothing agreeable in his 
manner or appearance ; he only does a little fine talking oc- 
casionally, end teaches the girls arithmetic. Why Rubina 
should also become afflicted with a tender passion for him 
is another mystery. She does, however, and he flirts with 
both. Demis dies of a broken heart, and Rubina sends the 
schoolmaster away with contumely. The lofty son, Mark, 
abandons his ministerial intentions—for he, too, has devoted 
himself to the pulpit—and runs off tosea. We have hitherto 
expected him to be the real hero of the novel, but no; 
nothing is heard of him again until on the last page, where it 
is insinuated that he fell in battle during the early part of 
the present war! The only remaining member of the flock 
who can speak clear English is drowned, while a child, by 
the breaking of ice upon a pond. Thus we see that, out of a 
family of seven persons, only four were prosperous, and 
those were the most vulgar of mortals. Can the authoress 
have intended her book as a warning to young persons not 
to be elegant and refined? It would almost seem so. 

The schoolmaster finally elopes with another relative of 
Rubina, a conceited, shallow, city-bred girl; and the heroine 
takes refuge asa governess—tlie inevitable governess !—in 
a Quaker family. Here her sister becomes blind and dies 
(the result of cultivated tastes, perhaps), and at this point 
the word “Finis ” terminates a jumble of. literary power and 
weakness, shrewdness and falsity, clearness and obscurity, 
such as it has rarely been our lot to find between two covers. 
We have a shrewd suspicion that the story would have been 

continued to a much greater length but for the terrible 
havoc made among the personages throughout. There were 

not enough left to work out the narrative, and the heroine, 
finding herself quite alone, was compelled to lay by her pen. 

As a summing up, we may say that this novel belongs to 
a school which is unhappily obtaining some favor just now. 
It is what might be termed the “disagreeable school.” 
Everything is hard and cold and unpleasant. The charac- 
ters do nothing but suffer or stagnate from beginning to 








end. Such are the recent stories of life in mines and mills 
so inimitably travestied by Mr. Newell—“ Orpheus C. Kerr” 
—in his sketch entitled “Mr. Smith.” We cannot refrain 
from quoting a morsel : : 


“He was a hard, iron-looking, adamantine man. His eyes were 
glowing furnaces for the crucibles of thought. You felt that he 
saw you when he looked at you. His nose was like a red gothic 
tower built amidst broken angles of sullied snow, and his mouth 
was the cellar of that tower. His hair was of the sort that resists 
acomb. You have seen the same sort on the heads of men of 
great thought. It is the tangled bush in which the goat of 
Thought loses itself. John Smith hiccuped, as he helped him- 
self to some more pork and beans. He did not notice that the 
foot which he had semi-consciously placed on a pale, sickly child, 
was beginning to move. But it did move, and there crawled from 
under it the shape of a diseased dwarf of womanhood. This 
timid, pallid thing, uplifted itself to its bleeding feet, and nestled 
to the side of John Smith.” 


With this bit of fun to take the taste of the foregoing 
out of our readers’ mouths, and with a recommendation to 
the authoress of “Rubina” to study “John Smith” as a 
model, we must bid farewell to the disagreeable school of 
light literature. 








ROBERT LOWELL'S POEMS.* 


HE Rev. Robert Lowell's position in literature is singu- 
larly attractive and very sharply defined. The author 
of a slender volume of verse and of one of the few good 
novels of the present day, he has through these at once 
taken his place as a prominent writer. His position, apart 
from his general abilities, is due mainly to a fresh, original, 
simple style, to his thoroughly individual methods of thought 
and analysis, and to his familiarity with that upper atmo- 
sphere of sorrow from which poet and novelist alike draw 
the profounder and more touching elements of their works. 
Such a writer moves among the secret sources of joy and 
sorrow. He discovers the secrets of hisreader. His repu- 
tation is sure, even if it never be large. 

Asa poet, Mr. Lowell belongs to the noble order in which 
we class Vaughan, Crashaw, Herrick, Herbert, and “ good old 
Bishop Ken.” He has written but few religious poems, but 
most of these take a high rank. They breathe his own 
feelings and show a man who has searched his ewn heart. 
They are full of those short, abrupt turns of expression so 
pointed and successful in religious poetry in laying bare the 
writer’s own experience of life, and so much admired in Her- 
bert and Bishop Ken. It is quaint, but the quaintness of 
sincerity. Every religious lyric, written however quaintly 
owt of the living feelings of the author, is a valuable contri- 
bution to sacred poetry. Such in this volume are “The 
Days of Sin,” “The Priests that must be,” “A Commun- 
ing with God before Ordination,” “The Tempter at the 
Side,” “A Dirge,” “To my old Parishioners,” and “The 
Barren Field.” The merit of these must vary with the 
reader’s own appreciation, but we think, in their way, they 
are unsurpassed. Mr. Lowell, unlike Cowper, does not 
always think or write in poetic numbers. In “The Days of 
Sin’—a poem very expressive and strictly human—the 
words are bare of the slightest ornament; but here is genu- 
ine poetic power in making plain words expressive of the 
deepest meaning ; the slightést giving way to figures of 
speech would destroy the impression of agony in a sin- 
tortured soul. At times there is a naked, homely brevity, as 
in this stanza : 

“O my Lord, I have but Thee ; 
Other friends are faint and few, 


To myself I am not true; 
Yet, my God, Thou lovest me.” 
Indeed, all his poetry is after this same kind. Thoughts 
and images are compressed into the briefest words ; and 
there are few lines in the volume before us which could be 
changed without marring their peculiar excellence—their 
inimitable word-paintings, their exquisite, picturesque 
homeliness of expression. But this apparent wrestling with 
the muse for apt language, making some lines harsh and 
ending others with unexpected rhymes, causing the thought 
to rule the cadence of the verse, makes the religious poems 
all the more earnest and striking. And the religious element 
gives the tone to the volume. What we mean is illustrated 
by an “ Anthem-Carol for Christmas :” 
“‘ Out of highest heaven dropping, 

Like tinkling rain upon the sea, 

Came sweet music, swelling, stopping ; 

*Twas the angels’ symphony. 

‘Glory be to God on high !’ 

Ran like lightning round the sky : 

Then, like rain-drops, fell agen, 

‘Peace on earth, good-will to men!’”’ 
Thisis in Mr. Lowell’s happiest vein. It is a complete little 
burst of song. You cannot add nortake away from it. The 
word tinkling in the second line is exquisite ; all the words 
are brief and simple ; the last two lines contrast finely with 
the sweet music of the first four,and therhyme of agen with 
men, a little forced perhaps, is very quaint. The whole 
carol is given in an original way. Itis peculiar. It is the 
brilliant jet of an unsteady flame. He is even happier than 
Jean Ingelow in his choice of adjectives. He seems like 
a George Herbert born into the nineteenth century, and 
breathing through quaint rhymes the thoughts and sympa- 
thies of to-day. Each poem, whatever its merit, is charac- 
teristic, and even those which youcondemn, as “ The Maiden 





* The Poems of Robert Lowell, author of “‘The New Priest in Conception 
Bay.” A new edition (with many new poems). Boston: E, P. Dutton & Co. 
1864. 16mo, pp. 206. 


Outside the World,” “The Past that is not Ours,” “Love 
Disposed of,” for mysticism or rhymed commonplace or 
fanciful nothingness, have some beautiful conceits or sweet 
epithets which detain you. 

“The Little Years” is one of the most artlessly beautiful 
poems in the language. It describes the changes wrought 
by the growing years. Here is tle closing stanza : 

“Well, give the little years their way; 

Think, speak, and act the while : 

Lift up the bare front to the day, 

And make their wrinkles smile : 

They mould the noblest living head ; 

They carve the best tomb for the dead.” 
And in the same vein of playful thoughtfulness is “ A Walk 
among Memory’s Graves”—a striking picture of the hopes 
of a disappointed man. 

His ballad poems, “ Birger’s Lenore,” which is a transla- 
tion, and “ The Relief of Lucknow,” are both happily writ- 
ten. The latter has a simple pathos which touches the 
heart and brings tears to the eye. “The Delphian Children 
and their Lost Hogg,” by far the longest piece in the vol- 
ume, is perhaps the best. It is complete in itself. It has a 
classic finish ; its keen, bold lines bring Grecian times vividly 
before you; over the whole poem there is diffused a quiet 
beauty, with just enough of story to carry the reader to 
the end. As it is entirely a work of imagination, it is the 
best evidence the volume shows of poetic genius. Nearly 
all the other poems reveal some mental peculiarities in the 
author. This may render the poems singularly fresh and 
charming, but it detracts from their merits as finished pro- 
ductions. 

In quotable richness, perhaps few poets of the day sur- 
pass him. On every page are lines which have a singular 
beauty from the mere collocation of the words, or from the 
weaving of a poetic wreath about some familiar proverb. 
This is also a great excellence in Tennyson. Mr. Lowell is 
too strikingly individual to be ever quoted as frequently as 
the poet-laureate ; but every one will carry away from the 
reading of these poems many fresh images and pictures, 
and find many of his own thoughts set to undying words. 
This same peculiarity appears in the “New Priest.” 
Whether it is a picture of autumn scenery, as in “Our Indian 
Summer Nightfall,’ or the sharp, vivid delineation of the 
skippers of Newfoundland, the pen-strokes of our author 
are certain; they have clear impressions and bright pic- 
tures. We quote one from the poem just named: 

“A farmer, with his coat across his shoulder, 

Leans, with his youngest boy in arms, to wait, 

While, with big words and oft-jerked reins, the older 

Urges the unhitched horses through the gate. 

A little girl, unshod, 

Stands by with idle rod, 


Her sweet-breathed cows long since brought home with welcome 
freight.” 


In these few words you have a glimpse of autumnal New 
England life as distinct and clear as Whittier’s, picture of 
Maud Muller standing by the old well-curb. And this very 
picture-making quality, in which Mr. Lowell excels, stamps 
him as a true poet, a maker. 

In his “Songs of our Holy War ” he shows himself a true 
patriot. “The Massachusetts Line” has become a popular 
lyric in the old Bay State. “The Men of the Cumberland ” 
is far superior to the lines which Longfellow has written 
upon the same theme. His translation of Korner’s “ Prayer 
in the Fight” is given with the soul-stirring emotion of the 
original words. “New Orleans Won Back” is a successful 
attempt to embody that great victory in verse. The lyric 
beauty and fine melody of “ New England Arming ” stand in 
sharp contrast with some of his jagged lines. And a“ Rhyme 
read by Two Lovers,” and “ The Brave Old Ship, the Orient,” 
are each full of feeling and beauty; each peculiar indeed, 
but each natural, and each having the language in complete 
obedience to the thought. 

Mr. Lowell is most properly an idiosyncratic poet. His 
verses are deficient in melody; they are often rugged; they 
are too quietly homely; his poems require study, but they re- 
pay it; and where his homeliness is the quiet beauty of nature 
or the shaping into words of hidden thoughts and the emo- 
tions ofa religious life, his place is upon the same shelf with 
George Herbert—peculiar as was Herbert, showing the man 
behind the poem as he did, and writing with the healthy 
freedom of a strong and living faith. 





ART. 


PICTURES AT THE METROPOLITAN FAIR. 


Tue art-exhibition at the Metropolitan Fair has proved its great- 
est attraction. The throngs that crowd, comment, and wonder at 
the art-wealth represented on the walls, bear witness to the spon- 
taneous interest which pictures excite in all classes. But if we 
were asked to overlook superficial aspects and consider the effect 
of this collection of paintings on the well-cultured and lovers of 
the meaning and purpose of art, there would not be much to 
gratify, still less to encourage. For this collection is nothing 
more than a huge and successful advertisement of a few notorious 
names in American art, of two or three private galleries. Were 
not the ostensible motive of this exhibitign a noble and worthy 
one. severest and most aggressive criticism would assault the 
Committee on Exhibition and the Committee on Fine Arts. For 





though they have selected and exhibited many fine and noble pic- 
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of that committee, while certain painters are either not represented 
or but meagerly. What must we infer when we behold immense 
spaces taken up by pictures that have been recently exhibited and 
are familiar to the public, while not so much as three feet is left 
for painters whom we might mention? This exhibition was not 
gotten up for the glory of the men who have covered the largest 
canvases and are in the flood-tide of popularity; it was gotten 
up for the benefit of the soldier, and every artist had a claim upon 
the committee to be among his brother painters in offering worthy 
and sufficient examples of his skill. But the acting members of 
the committee thought :differently ; they clamored ; they pushed ; 
they were noisy in presenting the claims of their friends; they 
insisted that the place of honor should be awarded, now to this 
painter, now to that. We are not merely expressing our own 
thought in this. We are making ourselves the exponents of many 
artists who are rightly offended and indignant at the spirit which 
directed the hanging and rejection of the pictures offered for the 
Sanitary Fair Exhibition. 

As it is not our intention to offer detailed criticism or mention 
names, we pass the offense committed, but hope that henceforth 
art-committees will be made up exclusively of artists, as profes- 
sional honor proves a protection to the rights of each member of 
the profession: When patrons of art are introduced, they naturally 
ignore all painters but those they have patronized, and in their 
small way act the crown-prince who sets the court painter in 
advance of all others. In this country, art is democratic—every 
artist has certain inalienable rights, which no committee is em- 
powered to set aside, and neither reputation nor Barnumism can be 
deemed sufficient to justify any infringement of those rights. 

The exhibition is one of great interest and of distinguished ex- 

cellence. But it is no occasion to enjoy and understand the best 
pictures. Everybody is intent on seeing as much and as quickly 
as possible. Sight-seers gulp and bolt everything. Pictures 
prove no exception, and therefore the purest elements of art are 
ineffective. With the best intentions, it is impossible to examine 
the paintings and look at them in a spirit essential to apprecia- 
tion or criticism. The dominant influences are against it. The 
crowd pushes one along in the heat and confusion, and the exhi- 
bition proves a great blur of color, in which Leutze, Church, 
Huntington, and Bierstadt strangely struggle for supremacy of 
impression. We go away thinking that the exhibition may be 
good to the unhesitating public, but to the artist and critic and 
lover of the excellent, it is weariness and vexation of body and 
spirit. 
— Levrze is variously represented. But his ablest work is 
that entitled ‘‘ Belated Venetian Maskers.”” We say this is Leutze’s 
ablest work not because it is a better piece of painting than other 
pictures from his easel, but because it is most dramatic and express- 
ive. The picture of ‘‘ Washington”’ is pretentious and common- 
place; that of “Venice Victorious,” scenic, in a certain sense 
magnificent, but glaring and superficial, showing great talent, 
cleverness, and invention, but nothing that would entitle Leutze to 
rank with painters worthy of love and enduring fame. The 
“ Belated Maskers’” is Leutze’s most original and effective work. 
But though it is dramatic—and that is a very rare thing—it is 
coarse and exaggerated compared with the highest and finest pos- 
sible in the subject. The Venetian women which the artist has 
painted are vulgar and uninteresting. Had Mr. Leutze been an 
artist of fine feeling and strong sense of the beautiful, he would 
have painted these women with flesh pure, luminous, delicate; he 
would have made them glorious and magnificent in all the pride 
of a voluptuous life—they would have been creatures worthy to 
make aman falter and acknowledge them as seductions. But, as 
it is, they are simply vulgar, boisterous women, neither expressing 
to us the imagined beauty of the dear dead women of Venice, nor 
adequately setting forth a loveliness less potent. What we must 
admire in Mr. Leutze’s work is the startling sense of his subject, 
and the intelligent and vigorous conception of the situation. Com- 
parative criticism would, however hardly accept the merits of Mr. 
Leutze’s work as anything more than a basis for something better. 
For everything in his work admits of a more intens¢ and less 
facile treatment; everything in a subject so expressive calls for a 
more thorough and complete realization. This picture serves but 
as a hint of that Venice and its people which exists in the world’s 
memory as the expression of all that is magnificent, beautiful, and 
voluptuous. The soft lapsing of the water on its marble steps, 
the starred splendor of its nights, the gondola gliding over its 
canals, the music, the whispered speech—all this, celebrated in 
song and written in history, comes to our thought at the name of 
Venice. It is a city with a name that is music—with a people 
that were made up of lovers, doges, bravos, and lovely women 
with hair dusk gold. It means enough to make the slumbering 
Etna of the blood break out in fire. But Leutze has given us a 
passage from its guilty, giorious history that presents its dramatic 
elements but vulgarizes its women. This is the more to be re- 
gretted since Mr. Leutze has much knowledge, is forcible and 
effective in the externals of his art-work. A little more feeling, a 
little more depth of thought, a little less facility, and a little more 
conscientious effort, and this work would have been a noble and 
adequate realization of its subject. 

¥F. E. Cuurcu contributes five pictures. For the first time an 
opportunity is offered of comparison between his most ambitious 
works and the less famous pictures of his brother artists. The 
best criticism, as it is the most convincing and effective, is that of 
surrounding pictures. In an exhibition of art, Mr. Church is not 
a Saul among artists. He is reduced to his real proportions. 
Bierstadt’s “ Rocky Mountains” fairly competes with the “ Andes” 
for the attention of the public. Inflated reputations are the 
vicious result of separate exhibitions, to which Mr. Church in a 
great measure owes his signal success. Among Mr. Church’s 
pictures, the ‘* Heart of the Andes” is the most pretentious and 
least worthy of its fame. It is a complex jumble of littlenesses, 
showing no greatness in treatment, but full of passages of care- 
fully drawn form, and with certain effects of color—such as that 
about the waterfall—which are skillful, and to the public, mar- 
velous. A much finer and nobler picture is the “ Niagara,” long 
esteemed by artists as Mr. Church’s best and truest work. This 
picture is simple, conscientious, devoid of anything meretricious, 
and wonderfully drawn. It sustains Mr. Church’s claims to rank 
among artists of great ability. Probably no other American 
painter could equal this work in its special qualities. Yet it does 
not belong to great art. It is simply a fine example of rendering 
ef nature. To be great art, it should contain emotional elements— 
let us into the feelings and thoughts of the painter in the contem- 
plation of his subject; in truth, not only show us the relation ef 
the painter to his subject, but show us that that relation is high, 
deep, and comprehensive. Then, again, it should quicken in us 
rare and exceptional feelings of awe and delight in the beauty or 
grandeur or sweetness of this fair world. If a picture does less 
than this, it is not great art. Mr. Church’s “ Niagara’ does not 
do this, therefore it is not great art. The two contributions which 
Mr. Church offers to the fair for the benefit of the Sanitary Fund, 
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from his pencil or brush is eagerly sought for by the public; but 
from an artistic point de vue, they are the most feeble efforts that 
a man of ability ever suffered to leave his studio. They look like 
the prize pictures of a school miss. It may be a part of genius to 
be ignorant of the relative worth of its manifestations. It does 
not know when it miscarries. This may serve as Mr. Church’s 
excuse in offering such weak and abortive efforts of art-work as 
the two pretty and puerile pictures that are among those to be 
sold at public auction at the conclusion of the fair. 

As the Rounp Tasie has made its criticism on the “ Rocky 
Mountains,” by Bierstadt, we pass that well-known example of 
his talent to write a few words about the pictures of 

Eastman Jonnson, the most genuine and comprehensive painter 
of home life that we have ever had. Mr. Johnson is not ade- 
quately represented in the present exhibition. But the three little 
pictures from his easel on the walls of the gallery are admirable 
pieces of painting and expression, and have that simple and 
domestic look that wins our love and makes us feel grateful to the 
artist for so affectionately rendering subjects that are closely con- 
nected with the heart of to-day. They are not cleverly painted 
like the works of Duverger, or freely and broadly like those of 
Frére, but they are truly and intelligently painted. They are in- 
stinct with healthful feeling ; they mean more than they pretend; 
they are like that great and unobserved life about us which we 
take as a matter of course, but when we look into it, think of it, 
surprises and delights by its meaning and variety. 

A. B. Duranp is worthily represented. No. 44 is a sufficient 
example of his best strength. We are glad to have a chance to do 
honor to him as one of the veterans of American landscape art. 
The more so, since works exhibited by him of late years have not 
done him justice. The picture entitled “In the Woods,” No. 44, 
is a true and noble landscape, full of large feeling and dignity, and 
in sympathy with the subject it represents. It is a little mono- 
tonous in color and texture, but on the whole a most meritorious 
example of landscape art, and must be ranked among the best in 
our school. It is also entirely free from triviality, prettiness, and 
foreign art, the three greatest faults of some of our landscapes. 

There are pictures good, bad, and indifferent in the exhibition. 
But the exhibition is but a show, and offers no occasion for profit- 
able study of less important pietures than those we have mentioned. 
Expressing our regret that many American painters are insuffi- 
ciently represented, and yet also congratulating them that their 
works are not exposed to the profanation of a merely sight-seeing 
multitude, and that they have been judicious enough to keep good 
art in its place—a place where lovers of nature, studious, and culti- 
vated men can linger before their works long enough to understand 
and appreciate them—we conclude. The sweetest flowers grow not 
on the dusty highway. The richest treasures are not found in the 
market-place. And the best of art must not be looked for in the 
noise and confusion of Sanitary Fairs. 

McEnrer, Cotman, anp Suattuck.—Those who visited Mr. 
Snedicor’s gallery last week must have been much gratified by 
the excellent little collection of pictures offered for exhibition pre- 
paratory to the sale of last Tuesday evening. The collection very 
forcibly set forth the range and caliber of Messrs. McEntee, Col- 
man, and Shattuck. Colman, sensuous and picturesque ; McEntee, 
thoughtful, pathetic at times, and poetic; Shattuck, finding pic- 
tures in studies and sketches, and sympathizing with common 
aspects of nature. The exhibition was certainly most significant 
and interesting. At any other time it would have excited more 
attention. Though late, we are happy to offer such recognition 
as we can. As was to be expected, pictures of no merit were 
admitted into the collection, and this is one of the chief objections 
to selling paintings at auction. To make the sale adequate, that 
is, to have it large enough and of varying merit to meet all degrees 
of art-culture, many poor if not worthless pictures are accepted. 
We do not propose to speak of such. We have but space to con- 
gratulate those who bought McEntee’s “ Coming Snow,” and the 
“ Departure—Late Autumn ;’’ Colman’s ‘Golden Tower,” and 
tue “Straits of Gibraltar.’’ The truth of the first, the pathetic 
poetry of the second, the mellow color and beauty of the third, and 
the rich low color of the last, were sufficiently emphasized to make 
them distinguished in any collection. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Tne private view of the thirty-ninth annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design takes place this evening. The exhi- 
bition opens to the public on Friday the 15th. It is diffieult to an- 
ticipate the character of the exhibition. The failure of certain ar- 
tists—Eastman Johnson, Kensett, Church, and Leutze—to exhibit 
will be esteemed by many a most serious loss. But in case other 
painters come out in strength, or we have works from American 
painters abroad, the exhibition will sustain its character and 
adequately represent the art-work of the year. Among the pictures 
of distinguished excellence that will grace the galleries will be two 
landscapes by S. R. Gifford, one of which is a worthy successor of 
his remarkable contribution of last year ; a beautiful and poetic 
wood interior by Whittredge; a broad and effective expression of 
daylight on the meadows by Brevoort ; a glowing and magnificent 
picture of the ‘“ Alhambra,” by Colman ; a sad and truthful late au- 
tumn landscape by McEntee—the most perfect work that Mr. Mc- 
Entee has ever painted ; and a “ View on the Coast of Maine,” by 
Hazeltine. Among the figure pictures will be the ‘‘ Mother” and the 
“Day is Done,” by Hennessey ; ‘‘ Making Brierwood Pipes,” by W. 
Homer ; ‘“‘ Bottom’s Song,” by Marcus Waterman ; “ May J Come 
In 2” by Mr. Brown ; and “ Mercutio greeting the Nurse,” by Mr. 
Fredericks. 





CHESNEAUX ON DECAMPS. 
(Translated for the Rounp TABLE.) 

PicTURESQUE fantasy is the domain of Decamps. . . . He 
was, among the artists of his time, the most flattered of ama- 
teurs and the most caressed by critics, the most loved and the best 
understood by the public. Therefore, early, he believed himself 
liberated from all study. Could it be otherwise for a boy of 
eighteen, whose first picture, being admitted by kindness to a public 
sale, reached a price beyond that he could have dared hope? One 
understands that in an hour of wild delight he could have allowed 
himself to say, ‘‘ A classicist is a painter who does not sell his 
pictures.” We shall vet see him trying to come back to that 
classical school, and ask of it, too late, the baptism of regeneration. 

At Rome, Decamps felt the influence of Ingres, who 
was at that time more classical than ever, and wounded with the 
manner in which his picture of St. Symphorien was received. At 
the exhibition, Decamps was the only man who dared protest ener- 
getically with all his admiration for that work. ‘There is here 
but one picture, and it is this one,” pointing to the St. Sympho- 
rien; “all the others are not worth the show-window of a marchand 
de nouveantés.” . . Decamps possessed a great practical 
skill, but ‘that never suffered him to sacrifice his artistic severity 
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toward his own work. Those which pleased him were few; he 
always hesitated when the moment came for him to let one of his 
pictures go. He always found something more to touch about 
them. His scruples went so far that he once positively refused a 
picture-dealer one of his landscapes, for which he was offered a 
large sum, because he was not thoroughly pleased with it. De- 
camps’s artist-conscience was always uneasy because he renounced 


study too soon. He lived with the crushing certitude that he had 
not given what was in him, and he died with the conviction that he 
had failed in his work. 

Decamps belongs to the sensation school, and there fills an 
honorable piace ; yet he never could rise to the highest in that 
school which represents,art but in a secondary manner. Decamps 
possessed as a painter a marvelous gift, an eye clear and firm and 
endowed with a singular precision. This faculty of vision aided 
the picturesque instincts of the painter, but that vision never rested 
onaman. gin the pictures of Decamps, man is but an accessory, 
and in man Decamps has never sought the soul. If Decamps is 
not a great artist, he is yet a great painter. His works express 
light. Light fills his canvas ; bursts, breaks, and overflows from it 
marvelously. He has carried to an extreme the triumph of effects 
of intense light, and has sacrificed many truths, but not that of 
composition ; and, indeed, these are absolutely related in his mind. 
Light is the result of his compositions, as his compositions are 
formed with a view to the distribution of light. But the whole of 
art is not in composition and light. As a draughtsman, Decamps 
guesses out and finds, the structure of forms rather than knows ; he 
draws the movement, the external appearance, more than the real 
form ; his drawing does not admit a severe analysis. Decamps 
never knew how to draw a foot, a hand, or a head. Twenty times 
over he began the head of the pasha in his ‘“ Turkish Patrol,” and 
did not succeed. He felt that this was an immense blank in his 
work. He felt it for the first time when Leopold Robert exhibited 
his ‘‘ Harvesters,” and he was sufficiently impressed by it to be 
made sick. From that time you might hear him, when standing 
before the poorest historical picture, exclaim, ‘ Ah, if I could only 
do that—if I could paint like this, what a great artist I would be. 
But I am too old and too used up.” He was thirty then ! ; 

What are the titles of Decamps to the admiration of his cotem- 
poraries ? One of the greatest is the manner in which he under- 
stood and interpreted landscape nature. If not de first, 
he was one of the first to return to the direct study of 
nature ; he has not penetrated so profoundly in her mysteries 
as Huet, Rousseau, and Corot. Huet, Rousseau, and Corot 
have affiliated themselves more than he ever did with the life of 
the soil ; better than he they have rendered its intense emotion and 
its melancholy ; but none more than Decamps have assimilated to 
their genius its dazzling beauties, or have sought and succeeded in 
rendering the solidity of earth and the depth of the sky. It is to 
genre painting that Decamps has devoted most of his time and talent. 
The Kast furnished the most charming motives to a fancy full of 
resources. At first Decamps’s orienta! scenes were not liked nor 
their originality understood. His Défuite des Cimbres was very re- 
markable and had elements in it till then unknown in painting, 
and the critics of the classical school, who fulminated against the first 
works of Decamps, hailed this picture as a new revelation, and made 
for it a distinct and isolated room in their judgment. And yet 
nothing is farther removed from the severe manner of the classical 
school than the Défaite des Cimbres. pe The true glory 
of Decamps is to have forced open the door of a world till then un- 
known—’tis to have discovered the Kast. From him proceeds im- 
mediately Marilhat, his cotemporary. When comparing the dif- 
ferent manners in which the East has been rendered by its three 
great interpreters, one is at once struck with the difference which 
exists between the East of Decamps, the East of Marilbat, and that 
of Fromentin. The first is violent, abrupt, forced, with dazzling 
lights, dark and thick shadows ; the second is harmonious and soft 
in spite of the evidence of a torrid heat under a blinding sun. . . . 

It is to Decamps that we owe, in a great measure, the origin of 
the modern landscape. Paintings greater than nature were unin- 
telligible to him, and the works of the old masters remained ever 
closed to him. Decamps was a translator, more skillful than scru- 
pulous of the purely external beauties of nature, but he never pene- 
trated into the soul of things; he represented marvelously pictur- 
esque fantasy. Decamps was a brilliant prose-writer, who huddled 
words more skillfully than sentences, and sentences than thought. 
Decamps was a painter of talent ; but in the general history of art, 
which must be the work of the future, but a small place will be 
assiened to his name, because he lacked essentially both 
grandeur and sincerity. ‘There is, moreover, in the works of De- 
camps, a certain moral harshness, which is remarkable in his 
“Turkish Butcher.” One has aright to ask of an artist a soul- 
feeling in his works. Painting is an art which exacts a certain 
faculty of emotion in him who practices it, and I am convinced that, 
had Decamps attempted any great historical subject, he never could 
have succeeded. If the absence of pity or emotion dogs not affect 
the picturesque merit of his works, it sufficiently limits his range to 


— the last judgment that posterity will pronounce on his 
work. 
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DRAMA. 


“JUDITH” AT THE WINTER GARDEN. 


Miss Avonta Jon¥s is a lady of so many excellent gifts that 
nature, who bestowed them upon her, has some cause to complain 
of art for not having improved them to the best advantage. In 
personal appearance, Miss Jones is not surpassed by any tra- 
gedienne now on the American stage. She is tall of stature, com- 
manding, bien rondée, and majestic. Her face is of classic mould - 
her voice, although harsh at times, possesses a certain metallic 
timbre favorable to the expression of passionate sentiment; and in 
the natural quality of sympathy—or magnetism, to use the slang 
of the day—she is by no means deficient. Nature has done all 
this.for Miss Avonia Jones. Art has taught her so much that to 
dilate upon .it would be necessarily tedious; therefore we shall 
content ourself by saying that she is- perfectly educated to the 
ad captandum of the stage in its stageyest sense; that the old 
trick of eye is hers to an alarming pitch of perfection; and that 
there are but few of her attitudes that would not-model well in 
clay, though we hardly think they possess that element of origi- 
nality that would warrant a sculptor in congealing them into 
marble. Perhaps it is an unhappy accident for Miss Jones that 
she is descended from dramatic stock. Horace furnishes us with 
a maxim to the effect that, ‘‘ Repress nature as you will, nature is 
irrepressible ;”’ but, then, Horace was necessarily a person of limited 
experience, and he knew nothing about actresses who have been 
brought up to the stage from the cradle, and whose inculeated 
creed is that there is but one kind of tragedy, and that tradition is 
its exponent. 

These are our first, second, and third impressions of Miss Avonia 





Jones, as we have seen her in “ Judith’? at the Winter Garden. 
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We do not think that Miss Jones did well in making the play of 
** Judith” the medium for her first introduction to a metropolitan 
audience. It is a subject of hope with us that this lady has some- 
thing better in her répertoire ; but Hebrew literature seems to have 
taken possession of the tragic stage just now; the great success of 
Miss Bateman, in ‘‘ Leah,” has brought the Jew, as well as the 
Assyrian, *‘ down like a wolf on the’”’ stage, and our green young 
playwrights and grizzled old managers alike appear to be afflicted 
with Palestine on the brain. 

Hence “‘ Judith ;” which, like the rest of the Scriptural tragedies 
with which we have lately been troubled here, is stated to be the pro- 
duct of a great and painful mixing of brains—a mode of working 
that, in our experience of it, generally results, like the national 
institution called ‘free chowder,” in more or less of amuddle. Cer- 
tain of our young littérateurs seem now to run to tragegy as naturally 
as a tomato vine does to red bulb, though with a less nutritious 
result as regards the fruit developed by them. Would that reti- 
cence had not ceased to be a virtue among us, and that reserve 
had not been laid out cold among the vices!) There was more of 
them once, we guess, when Augustus Cesar trimmed often the 
midnight lamp over his tragedy of ‘‘ Ajax,’’ which he wisely re- 
frained from finishing, because, as he could not please himself 
with it, he had misgivings lest its reception by the public might 
be lukewarm; if not cold. Tennyson lit his pipe with his epic— 
that which was to have been his magnum opus, as he thought in 
his youth. Atleast he has retained but one glorious fragment of 
it; and it is almost a pity that he has done so, because, on the 
same bush where that fragment hangs, the young poetasters have 
been essaying to bleach their small pocket-handkerchiefs ever 
since. But Augustus was terribly behind these times, and so is 
Tennyson. 

And thus it came to pass that the numerous authorsof ‘ Judith” 
did not ignite their pipes with their play, but sent it cruelly into 
the presence of its public with all its imperfections on its 
head. What splendid material to work upon is the story, apocry- 
phal or otherwise, rj the magnificent Jewish widow’s sortie upon 
the Assyrian camp! If it is a fiction, commend us, some medium, 
tothe author of it, dead for thousands of years. If it isan allegory, 
as some opine, and meant to illustrate the singleness of purpose 
that animated the beleagured Hebrews, when the Assyrian sat 
himself down before Bethulia, and they refused to surrender to him 
though all the wells ran dry, let us accept it as such and be thank- 
ful. Be it what it may, however, fiction or allegory or historical 
fact, the adapters of “‘ Judith” at the Winter Garden have failed 
to see the point of it, or, seeing it, have found its singleness too 
much for them. But little trace of the original story is to be dis- 
cerned through the fret-work with which they have loaded it to 
excess. Incongruous characters, of melodramatic proclivities, in- 
trude themselves into the situations with the pertinacity of Paul 
Pry, and the mind is divested from the tragic center by the irrele- 
vancies of a flat comic man, and of a necromancer whose perform- 
ances fail to excite emotions akin either to the awful or the 
sublime. Certainly there are many difliculties to contend with in 
taking such a story as that of Judith and Holofernes for a dra- 
matic theme; the necessity of creating subordinate characters, for 
instance, and of supplying them with dialogue that is sometimes 
more awful than the pause it partially fills. And it is here that 
the patchwork method of clothing an idea gives such a chiffonné 
look to “ Judith’? at the Winter Garden. There are bits in it, 
and lines, of which the language is worthy of the theme. There 
are passages in it for the puerility and slovenliness of which a 
village schoolboy might justly be scourged. Portions of the con- 
struction of the play’evince a certain acquaintance with art, while 
other portions suggest nothing but feebleness of purpose and lack 
of design. The pottage about which too many mattres de cuisine 
have been hovering is not likely to be of a seasoning artistic in its 
kind. One says, ‘‘ You mind the cayenne pepper, and I will see to 
the water,”? and their mutual reliance results in wishy-wash; and 
somewhat such a mess as this is ‘ Judith ” at the Winter Garden, 
which, like the old parson’s portrait, “ might have been better had 
the artist taken more pains about it,” though, in the “ Judith” 
case, there were so many artists that we suspect the picture must 
have been a muddle after all the pains. And with this we take 
our leave of the authors of the piece, glimpses of whose intellec- 
tual fire that sparkle out in it here and there induce us to hope 
for something with less of patchwork and more of purpose from 
their hands. 

Miss Avonia Jones looks very superb as the handsome Israelitish 
widow, and her acting in the.last scene, with Holofernes, would 
be excellent but for the minor-theater trick of eye already referred 
to, and her excessive rolling of the letter r. The acting of 
Mrs. Chanfrau in the réle of an ardent and rather terrible Egyptian 
woman, deserves a word of praise. Mr. A. H. Davenport has a 
part that fits him not, and to the end of which it must be no small 
elfort for him to persevere. The character of Holofernes is sup- 
ported by Mr. Charles Barron, an actor new to us, though probably 
familiar to provincial boards. Mr. Barron looks and makes up the 
character well; but the minor-theater mannerisms are his likewise, 
the rant sensational and the sepulchral roll. The display of ward- 
robe throughout the piece is liberal, but it is sometimes incongruous. 
In the first scene, indeed, the redundancy of snow-white drapery 
sets the bewildered mind a thinking of the washerwomen of 

Bethulia, and wondering how on earth they could have got up the 
linen of the beleaguered Bethulians so artistically when all the 
wells were dry. The choruses, by Mr. Robert Stoepel, are not so 
well sung as to do justice to that popular composer, but they are 
a relief to the tedium of the piece. 








LITERARY NOTES 


AMERICAN. 
WE regret to have to chronicle this week the loss of Mrs. C. M. 


Kirkland, the well-known American authoress, who died suddenly 
at her residence in Lexington avenue, on the morning of the 6th 
of April. She was at the Fair the previous evening, apparently 


January, 1828, when she was married, in Clinton, to Professor 
William Kirkland, an estimable gentleman, and a profound 
scholar in the dead languages—Hebrew and Greek especially. 
The newly married couple repaired to Geneva, where they estab- 
lished a domestic school for boys, which they continued till 1835. 
In the spring of this year they removed to Detroit, Michigan, 
where they opened a school for young ladies, and where they re- 
mained till 1837. They then removed to Pinckney, Michigan, a 
new settlement, where Prof. Kirkland carried on farming, run a 
mill, sold land, etc., as was the fashion of the time and locality. 
The contrast between the life she had left and the life she was 
living at Pinckney, struck Mrs. Kirkland so forcibly that it led 
her to write a book, which was published in New York in 1839, 
under the title of “A New Home—Who’ll Follow ?’ It was not 
published under her own name, but as the production of “ Mrs. 
Mary Clavers’’—a mythical dame who soon found herself on the 
highway to fame. It was a marked success. Mrs. Kirkland had 
written before, but not in a way to attract public attention ; her 
earlier ventures were made in the New York Mirror as early as 
1831, in the shape of poems, essays, and the like, published under 
fictitious signatures, one of which, if we remember rightly, was 
““Genevra.’”’ The family remained in Pinckney till 1843, a period 
of six years, that gave rise to a second volume of Western ex- 
periences, which was published in 1842, as “ Forest Life.”’ In 
1843 the Kirklands removed to New York, where they established 
a school for boys and girls, and where Mrs. Kirkland may be said 
to have followed literature as a profession for the first time. She 
wrote largely for the magazines of twenty years ago—the Whig 
Review and, we presume, the Philadelphia monthlies, Graham’s 
and Godey’s, confining herself for the most part to the special 
walk of letters which she had opened out for herself, and in which 
she had won her earliest reputation. Her third volume, “ Forest 
Clearings,’’ published in 1846, was a selection of magazine arti- 
cles, the character of which was indicated by the title. In the 
fall of this year Prof. Kirkland was drowned at Newburg. He 
had just established a religious journal in New York, the Chris- 
tian Enquirer, only the first number of. which was published be- 
fore his death, which was probably owing to his anxiety to get 
back to the city in time to edit the second—a task which was 
undertaken by his widow and bravely carried through. She 
edited the Christian Enquirer for some months, and contributed 
to it for years afterward. In 1847 she became the 
editor of the Union Magazine, drawing around her 
to its support some of the best writers of the day. 
In 1848 she visited Europe, leaving Mr. Bayard Taylor in 
her editorial chair. The record of her travel appeared from time 
to time in the pages of the magazine, and after her return were 
collected in a couple of volumes entitled ‘“ Holidays Abroad, or 
Europe as seen from the West.’’ She wrote the text for the 
“Home Book of Beauty,” an expensive volume of American por- 
traits drawn by Mr. John Martin, and published by Mr. G. P. 
Putnam. She edited for Mr. Putnam a collection of poetry, 
mostly on natural objects, trees, flowers, birds, etc., under the title 
of “Garden Walks with the Poets.’ She also published four 
Holiday volumes, viz., ‘* Fireside Talk on Manners and Morals,” 
‘A Book for the Home Circle,’’ “‘ Autumn Hours,’’ and * The 
Evening Book,’’ and wrote a volume entitled ‘‘ Personal Memoirs 
of George Washington.”’ The dates of these works have escaped 
us, but they range from 1850 to 1858; the last was published in 
the latter year. At the commencement of the present year she 
published the first series of a collection of verse entitled ‘“ The 
School-Girl’s Garland;’’ the second series, which completes the 
work, came out a few days before her death. Such in brief was 
the life of Mrs. Caroline Matilda Kirkland. 

Her personal characteristics—the qualities of her head and heart, 
her bright, sharp wit, her talent of conversation—hardly fall within 
the range of a Note like this. Her position as an authoress is 
rather a positive than a brilliant one. Her writings are marked 
by good sense and a hearty tone of humor, in refreshing contrast 
with much of the female writing of the time. Since she appeared 
in the world of letters a new school of authoresses has risen in 
America; novelists and romancers with no knowledge of life and 
character, but wondrous imaginings of both; poetesses with a 
morbid love of death, which carried off (in verse at least) their 
lirst adored ones ; essayists with crude ideas in philosophy, and a 
spasmodic desire to right their downtrodden sex ; but we question 
whether any of them will eclipse her and the work she performed 
when the history of our literature comes to be written. She will, 
we think, occupy some such place therein as is filled in the litera- 
ture of the motherland by Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austin. 

The funeral services were performed at the Church of All 
Souls, on the afternoon of Sunday, the 10th instant, the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Osgood, of this city, and the Rev. S. K. Lothrop, of Bos- 
ton, officiating. The discourse of the latter, who was a near 
kinsman of the deceased, was solemn and impressive. At its 
conclusion the body was borne down the aisle, the pall-bearers 
being Messrs. William Cullen Bryant, N. P. Willis, Peter Cooper, 
George P. Putnam, William T. Blodgett, and Horace Webster, and 
conveyed to Greenwood Cemetery. 

A paragraph or two from a letter of Mrs. Kirkland’s, written a 
few days before her death, and addressed to the writer of the pres- 
ent Note, may not be uninteresting to the readers of the Rounp 
Tastes. It was written in reference to her ‘“School-Girl’s Gar- 
land,’’ which we commented upon at the time of its publication. 
She acknowledged the justness of our remarks concerning the 
omission of the names of certain authors whose pieces she copied. 
and continued : 

“But in collecting poems from all sorts of sources, and having 
them copied in many cases by young friends, the difficulty is 
greater than you may imagine. They are without names when I 
tind them, and to hunt up the names throughout English literature 


‘a needle in a hay-stack.’ Another difficulty with me is the 
total failure of my memory for particulars, so that it is no uncom- 
mon thing with me to be conscious that I once knew the author's 
name as well as my own, yet cannot recall it by the most anxious 
squeezing of my mental apparatus. I must therefore have recourse 


in good health, and certainly in good spirits. fulfilling her tempor- | to the aid of my younger and better-read friends, and if you can 
ary calling on the Ladies’ Committee in the hall devoted to arms | help me to authors’ names for either volume you will be conferring 


and trophies. She appeared well the next morning, but about 
eight o'clock was seized with apoplexy, and expired before medi- 


a real javor.”’ 
We have to record another death this week—that of Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Ticknor, the head of the publishing house of Ticknor & 


eal assistance could arrive. The personal and literary facts of | Fields. Mr. Ticknor passed through New York a couple of weeks 


her life are to this effect : 


Caroline Matilda Stansbury was born in the city of New York 
on the 11th of January, 1801. Her father, Mr. Samuel Stansbury, 


since, in company with Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne, who was trav- 
eling southward for the benefit of his health. They proceeded to 
Philadelphia. stopping at the Continental Hotel, where, on the 
morning of the 10th instant, Mr. Ticknor died, after an illness of 


was a publisher of some note at the time, who shortly afterward | two days. The cause of his death is said to have been congestion 


retired from the business and became the secretary of an insurance 
company, the Colombian, we believe it was called—a post which 
he filled till his death, in 1821. Of the early years of Miss Stans- 
bury we know nothing, except that she resided in New York until 


of the lungs, the result of a heavy cold which he tock a few days 
before while on a drive with Mz Hawthorne to Point Breeze Park. 
Some facts about Mr. Ticknor we quote from the Boston Journal : 
“Mr. Ticknor, at the time of his death, was 53 years 9 months 
and 4 days old. He was a native of Lebanon, N.H., whence he 











would be rather more of an affair than the celebrated search for | 





came to Boston at the early age of 14 or 15. He at first went into 
business with his uncle of the same name, a broker. The latter 
died when young Ticknor was about 18 years of age, leaving the 
business ‘to him. He accumulated considerable property by it. 
On Christmas, 1832, he married a daughter of Benj. Holt, a well- 
known teacher in his day. Mr. Ticknor closed jhis brokerage bus- 
iness when he was about 21 years old, and then became teller of 
the old Commercial Bank for about two years. After that he 
went into the book business, with which he was connected for the 
remainder of his life. He began (succeeding Carter, Hendee & 
Co.) under the title of Allen & Ticknor. ‘The firm name afterward 
went through the following changes, viz., W. D. Ticknor & Co. ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; and Ticknor & Fields. The unsur- 
passed commercial standing of this house, the excellence and pop- 
ularity of their issues, are sufficient eulogies on the skill and 
merits of Mr. Ticknor as a business man. None could desire to 
leave a better reputation in these respects, or in all the essentials 
of an upright, manly character. For many years he had been a 
member of the Rowe-street Baptist church. He served as treas- 
urer from 1843 to 1859, and in recognition of his efficiency in car- 
rying the society through grave financial trials, he was presented 
with a service of silver plate. For the last twelve years Mr. 
Ticknor had resided at Jamaica Plains. His wife survives him, 
with five children, two daughters and three sons. Of the latter, 
one, a graduate of Harvard, has been with him in business for 
some time, and another is captain in the 2d Massachusetts heavy 
artillery.” 

The American publishers of Jean Ingelow sent to her the 
notices of her volume published in the prominent newspapers and 
magazines of the United States, and also autograph letters from 
Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, Hawthorne, T. W. Par- 
sons, Bayard Taylor, Norton, Tuckerman, Saxe, Geo. Wm. 
Curtis, R. H. Stoddard, Miss Prescott, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
and Miss Alcott. Miss Ingelow returned the following reply : 


15 A. HoLLAND sTREET, KENSINGTON, 
London W., March 15, 1864. 

I must begin by thanking you most sincerely for the pleasure 
you have afforded me by sending so many well-known names in 
the handwriting of their possessors, and for the kindly interest 
which has induced you to collect and preserve for me so many in- 
teresting and flattering notices. I assure you that I feel this kindly 
attention as the most ‘agreeable part of my success. 

Pleasant and friendly as has been the reception of my little 
book in my native land, it is much surpassed by American wel- 
comes, and though of course I am perfectly aware that a vast deal 
more than my due has been awarded to me, I hope not to be elated 
by this generosity of praise, but, on the contrary, to find it a strong 
inducement to advance. 

I hope you do not think we in England are so ignorant of litera- 
ture as not to be well acquainted with the works of most of the 
writers who have been kind enough to notice my efforts. 

For witty and humorous poetry, for instance, we almost depend 
upon America. Hood no doubt is extensively read, but is not so 
genial and droli as Lowell orO. W. Holmes. I hope, by-the-by, that 
the son of the latter is well and strong again. The account of his 
father’s going in search of him excited great interest here. Longfellow, 
Emerson, and Hawthorne have also an immense reputation here, 
more so, I think, than Whittier, whose poetry, though very fine, 
is perhaps more local in interest, and, consequently, less under- 
stood. Bayard Taylor also has met with a very good reception for 
his two last books. 

I hope, if you should have any personal communication with the 
various ladies whose letters or notices you have sent me, that you 
will express to them how much I am pleased with the generous 
kindness they have bestowed upon me. It is particularly ‘pleasant 
to be approved by one’s own sex. I hope in the course of time 
that I may send them better finished and better considered things, 
for there is nothing more truly stimulating than indulgence. 

Believe me, dear sir, with my renewed thanks for your courtesy. 

Yours, very sincerely, JeEaN INGELOW. 


Messrs. Harper Broruers announce the following list of 
miscellaneous works : ‘‘ Broken to Harness,’’ by Edmund Yates ; 
“The Doctor’s Wife,” by Miss M. E. Braddon; ‘The Ladies of 
Polearrow ;’’ ‘A White Hand and a Black Thumb, and Cousin 
Cis,”” by Henry Spicer; Isaac Taylor’s ‘‘ Words and Places ;” 
Spurgeon’s “‘ Gleanings among the Sheaves ;” Lewes’ “‘ Aristotle ;”’ 
* Cornelius 0’ Dowd upon Men and Women, and other Things in 
general; “A Campaigner at Home;’’ Kingston’s “ Anthony 
Waymouth ;” “ Under the Ban ;” ‘The Bar Sinister ;” “ Hester 
Kirten:”’ “A Fatal Error; or, the Vyviannes;” and ‘‘ Cousin 
Phillis.”’ A large portion of these are novels. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have the following works in the 
press: ‘‘ Fighting the Whales;”’ - Awer in “ Wilderness ;” 
‘Fast in the Ice; “ Chasing the Sun ;’’ “Up in the Clouds ;”’ 
Milton’s “Stream of Life ;” “Chevalier’s « Mexico ;” Patterson's 
“Religious Life in England ;’ Brewer’s ‘Smaller History of 
France ;? Thomas’s “Lectures on the Progress of Being ;” 
Brodie’ We Antiquity and Nature of Man;” and © Diary of a Duti- 
ful Son.’ 

Mr. Charles Scribner will shortly publish a valuable addition to 
our classical reading in the shape of Forsyth’s ‘* Life of Cicero,”’ a 
thoughtful and scholarly volume which has won the approbation of 
the best English critics. 

Mr. R. H. Chittenden, of this city, will shortly publish what he 
calls “ An Exposition of Goethe's Faust,” and what we take to 
be the substance of a series of lectures on that prolific theme, 
delivered by Prof. Carl Alexander Von Reichten Meldegg. at the 
University ‘of Heidelberg. The first part, which consists of four- 


teen chapters, is now in the press. A second part is to follow, 
containing, we are told, ‘‘a metrical translation of Goethe—the 
only English translation extant.” If this means that there is no 


earlier metrical version of the second part of Faust, the trans- 
lator is mistaken, for only a week or two ago we.announced an 
English translation of it by Dr. Auster, as being in the press in 
London. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have in preparation a number of vol- 
umes which they intend to bring out under the title of the “ Elzevir 
Series.” The most notice able of these, after the standard poets 
which are generally included in such aseries, are White’s ‘‘ Natural 
History of Selborne,” Southey’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” ‘“ Sintram and 
his Companions,” ** Ur adine,”* “ Picciola,’ ” Ww. alton’ s “ Angler” and 

“Lives,” “‘ Esop’ s Fables,” “ Selvio Pellico,” Lamb's “ Tales from 
Shakespeare” and the ‘ Essays “of Elia,” “‘ Sir Roger de Coverly,” 

“The Exiles of Siberia,” “ Paul and Vi irginia,”’ Johnson’s « Ras- 
selas,” “‘ The Deserted Vv illage,” and ‘ ©The Vicar of W akefield, ” 
and Thackeray’s “‘ English Hamorists ” and “ Four Georges.’ 

Messrs. Follett, Foster & Co. have in the press, Miss Thomas’ s 
new novel, ‘‘ Sir Victor’s Choice.” 

Messis. Sheldon & Co. have in preparation a series of juvenile 
volumes by Mr. T. S. Arthur; “The Home Series ;” and “ The 
Pet Books,” by Mrs. Fanny Barrow, better known to the little ones 
as “ Aunt Fanny.” 

Messrs. Roberts & Brothers announce for immediate publication 
“The Farmer Boy,and how he became Lieutenant-General,” a boy’s 
life of Major-General Grant; ‘“ Memoirs of my Life and Writ- 
ings,” by Edward Gibbon (the historian); and “ Poems, by David 
Gray, with Life and Introduction by R. M. Milnes” (Lord 
Houghton). 

Messrs. Moore, Wilstach & Keys will shortly publish ‘“ The 
Biennerhasset Papers.”’ embodying ‘the private journal of Harmon 
Blennerhasset, and the hitherto unpublished correspondence of 
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Burr, Alston, Tyler, Dayton, Emmet, Theodosia Burr ‘Alston, 
Mrs. Blennerhasset, and others. Besides these documents, which 
are said to be of great interest, the work will contain an accouni 
of the Burr and Wilkinson Revolution, of the Spanish Association 
of Kentucky, and a Memoir of Blennerhasset by Mr. W. H. Safford. 
It will be illustrated with portraits. 





BOSTON. 
Boston, April, 1864. 


Tue recent volume containing ‘‘The Campaner Thal’ in 
Juliette Bauer’s version, “Quintus Fixlein’? and ‘ Schmelzle’s 
Journey ” in Carlyle’s rendering, and De Quincey’s wording of the 
“ Analects,’’ etc., makes the sixth volume of Richter’s writings 
which Ticknor & Fields are now bringing out, to be farther in- 
creased by a translation of ‘‘Hesperus,”’ in two volumes. It is 
likewise to be accompanied by a uniform reissue of “ The Life of 
Jean Paul,” by Mrs. Eliza Buckminster Lee, who is now revising 
her former edition, which Dr. Hedge, one of our most competent 
German scholars, calls the best account of Richter known to him, 
and which first appeared some twenty or more years ago. The 
.present publishers, it is presumed, would not undertake, or at least 
continue this series without substantial remuneration from the 
public, and it may be well to examine for a moment the grounds 
of its success. 

There is certainly a not more anomalous fame in literature than 
that of Jean Paul. There is hardly another instance where the 
critics almost invariably recount such demerits in him as would 
damage irretrievably a score of reputations, and then doff the 
critical hat in unstinted admiration. His worst enemy could not 
say more in his dispraise as a writer and book-maker than his 
freest admirers willingly allow, and for all that they hold up some 
tit-bit or other as deserving the most ineffable admiration and 
putting in the shade the whole crowd of blotches. One who reads 
these criticisms in ignorance of Richter himself must come to the 
conclusion that he was a marvelously strange fellow thrown upon 
the world to present cups of elixir to the critics, that produce 
something of the contrariety of contortions we see from laughing- 
gas. And a marvelously strange fellow may we well allow him 
to be, not without suspecting that he must eventually go the way 
of all such extraordinary marvels. Carlyle has the honor of first 
bringing Jean Paul to the notice of English readers some forty 
years ago; the strain of his approval was taken up by Longfellow 
in his “ Hyperion,’* who was perhaps the earliest to advocate his 
claim among us. Since then his name has been treasured, by those 
who claim acquaintance with German literature, as something so 
remarkably choice that I have often found his works on their 
shelves show very little signs of usage, possibly because they have 
never been able to find that special vocabulary that Carlyle has 
told them about, which all persons must needs use who are am- 
bitious of knowing what the man meant to say, since common 
dictionaries are not good enough to help us. If one has dared to 
intimate that Jean Paul after all was a humbug, he was set down 
at once not only as nothing of a German scholar, but as the prince 
of stupid fools, who dared to measure the man’s capacity without 
the mind to appreciate him. You tell them everything you can 
possibly recount that makes a book bad, and they assent, but 
then, he is Jean Paul, “the only one,’ and argument can go no 
farther. A man’s reputation seems sometimes so easily made if 
you can only put after his name the cabalistic sui generis, I would 
not put against it F.R.S. or any other initials for making a 
fame. Genus is always genius if the little J is only prominent in 
the character and not the quality. The Germans were once 
rabidly enthusiastic over Jean Paul, but, as often happens, the reac- 
tion set in at home before the furor fairly culminated abroad. I 
take it Gervinus is indisputably the highest emanation of the re- 
fined esthetica! and enduring culture of Germany at this hour, and 
if the crazy admirers of Jean Paul would like to know how that 
class of native Germans measure their idol, let them turn to his 
‘‘ History of German Poetry.” He will there learn that the book- 
sellers’ accounts, a sure test of popular appreciation, have long 
since ceased to class him with the really great names of their lit- 
erature. I cannot better present what was once the relative posi- 
tion given him by cultured Germany than in some quatrains by 
Oehlenschlager, in which he institutes a comparison between Voss, 
Tieck, Goethe, and Richter, and the reader must bear in mind this 
order as I translate: 

The first the chastest shape improves ; 
The weighty thought the second moves ; 


The third unites the two in grace ; 
The fourth can best the three embrace, 


The first, he lives in Grecianland ; 
The second bides by Fatherland ; 

’Tis pleasure guides the others’ feet ; 
All o’er the world the fourth we meet. 
I greatly prize the first’s pure art; 
And love the second, mind and heart ; 
Adore the third, as well I can ; 

But yet for all the fourth’s my man !” 


Yet this admiration never pervaded wholly the critical sense of 
his country. Goethe and Schiller always looked askance at him. 
The latter thought he must have dropped from the moon—not 
insignificant in view of the characteristics ascribed to the fabled 
denizens of that satellite. Even Herder, whom Richter eagerly 
tock to, only thought him a diamond in the rough—something that 
might be made presentable, but was not. Lichtenberg was char- 
itable enough to think that he might accomplish a great work ii 
he could only begin his life over again. But [ think his admire 
must have the justice accurded them of understanding him well 
enough when they talk of his being “unique.’? Jean Paul, I fear, 
would never have been other than what he was. He never could 
have plugged the hole in the round shot of his mind to make it fly 





straight at its mark. It went all his days zigzag, and he would | 


not have had it go otherwise. He was not, in fact, a well-bur- 
nished and finished piece of mental mechanism. Something was 


always out of gear. He amassed loads of commonplace bocks, | 


but he never fused learning into his being. 

cence. The more he got, the worse he was. 
write a simple, straightforward style, just as Carlyle could before 
he got Richterized ; but when he grew older he forgot, as Gervinus 
says, that writing can only be distinguished from life by the order 
in which, as a deliberate and considerate process, it naturally 
runs. This state of imperfection pervades everything about him. 
His wit, answering almost exactly the requirement laid down for 
it in the books, is yet strangely no wit at all—often the dreariest 


It was ever an excres- 





At sixteen he could | 


dress—how opposite to Shakespeare’s advice in the mouth of 
Polonius !—and in even his persistent refusal to visit the scenes of 
his infancy, though he lived in sight of that mountain home, for 
fear the reality would not be as pleasurable as the ideal. It was 
of a piece with his constant slavery to mere hallucinations, know- 
ing them to be such and content in the thralldom. It is this, I 
suppose, that makes Carlyle call him an oasis in the moral desert 
of vulgar literature; but the history of this vulgar sort of litera- 
ture is brilliant with examples of those who have added new 
graces to the old forms, as Sophocles, Shakespeare, Cervantes, and 
Goethe did, and achieved lasting fame, while the straining after 
novelty has inevitably sunk its professor in the final esteem. 
There is a better fame, assuredly, than in having sentimental ladies 
cherishing the hair of your poodle, or silly damsels drowning them- 
selves in the Rhine out of admiration for you, or even the bandied 
phrase in ecstatic furor of neophytes not out of their Ollerdorff’s, 
or the practicers of the mystical largeness of Carlyle; and that is 
of the judgment of those who survey literature as a world treasure, 
valued in proportion to its quality for enduring. With such, Jean 
Paul has long ago had his day. Gervinus rather cuttingly says 
that the best and most impartial critic of Richter is one who has 
been an enthusiast, and whose ardor has cooled; and in pro- 
nouncing upon a man who recognized no middle ground, the critic 
cannot find one for himself. Richter did not fail to see this 
inevitable result. ‘‘ Does yonder red-nosed wine-bibber,”’ he asks, 
“mistake the poisonous qualities of his immoderate draught ? 
He knows them well enough, but he does not therefore shun 
them;” and this is the way he palliates his own literary per- 
versity, and thinks he can leave Goethe to make vicarious atone- 
ment to Taste, and enjoy the privilege of the utmost license him- 
self. This is carrying the scheme of theology into the practical 
usages of life with a vengeance! It used to be a pet quotation 
with the rhetoricians, and is now, for aught I know, that it was 
by giving days and nights to the study of Addison that beauty of 
style could be attained. Just think of turning from such a model 
to the cramped and crabbed hubbub of Jean Paul. And this is 
the master they are eager to hold up as a Shakespeare in the realm 
of imagination. Let them believe Goethe, that the Shakespearean 
creation is so little like it that you look into it as at the me- 
chanism of a watch with a crystal case. Richter was just the 
reverse. He was an opaque case, with the cogs outside, while the 
hands that told the essential story were inside and not to be seen. 
What his works were, his life was. It was mere ostentation—he 
was nothing unless oracular, in flying hair, open neck, sprig at 
the button-hole, and all that. When he saw Goethe, he looked 
upon a gentleman, and it was hard for him to believe he was in 
the presence of a poet, because he did not dress distinctively for 
one; and only when Goethe read him a poem and grew rapt over 
it, did the dull eyes get undeceived. Goethe rather shunned 
writing; but ‘Richter knew no sweetness like it, unless it be pro- 
jecting what he should write; yet this repugnance has not dis- 
proved the great brain of the Courtier of Weimar the finest since 
Shakespeare, and this eagerness has not made the doughty Jean 
Paul any the more worthy to untie his sandal. Yet it is indispu- 
table that Richter has had, and will continue to have, more or less 
of a firm hold upon a certain order of minds; and the secret of 
it doubtless lies in this very strong personality that animates his 
works as he wrote, and in the winsomeness of his enthusiastic life 
when it was noised abroad how he had lived. He had in this, if 
in nothing else, the attribute of genius, that he was himself 
greater than his works. 

The two religious books of the week are Parson’s ‘Satan’s 
Devices” and Dr. Furness’s “ Veil partly lifted.” The former, 
with Gould & Lincoln’s imprint, is based upon the idea that ‘ a 
successful reconnoissance of the foe is half the battle,’ and the 
amithor aims to plan a system of tactics and drill—he considers it 
apposite to the hour to use such phraseology—to enable all to 
fight the good fight. He does not claim, and well he may not, a 
literary success; but the work classes itself at once among an 
excessively numerous kind, which, if they do half the good the 
authors hope they will, are inexpressibly the most valuable issue 
of a prolific press. 

The other book comes from Ticknor & Fields, and is as opposite 
to the last in tone and feeling as can well be. Dr. Furness has 
long been before the public as the offerer of novel ideas of Christ. 
They are certainly such as would be classed among the obnoxious 
by the predominant sects in theology, and even the Unitarians, to 
which class he belongs, demur in large numbers from his position. 
He is an iconoclast, but not one of Theodore Parker’s school. Dr. 
Peabody, as spokesman perhaps of the average Unitarianism, 
speaks of his theory as “ Naturalism in a form so irrational and 
untenable that we can hardly conceive of its ever findiag a second 
advocate.” He certainly does not agree with M. Renan, and 
charges that author with being taken* possession of by a fanciful 
Jesus was by the dazzling idea of his Messianic office. He can 
hardly expect there will not be many to charge the same sub- 
serviency upon himself, especially when he writes so con- 
fidently at times of the character of Christ never having been 
understood before. The reader unfamiliar with Dr. Furness’s 


ideas may comprehend his position when he learns that 
Christ is considered as merely human, ail the portents of 
his birth being charged upon rumor, his power of wonder-work- 





ing being simply the same influence that we all possess of waking 

a sleeping person by looking steadily, only in a higher degree than 
| is comprehensible with our present means of divining the power 
of such an agency; while the time is surely coming when the vail 
now only partly lifted will be removed entirely. In speaking of 
Christ’s miracles, he says: ‘I am not able to trace their agree- 
ment with the natural order of things in every particular, but 
this, I have no doubt, is owing not to the absence of such agree- 
ment, but to the fact that the physical order of things is unknown 
to me; and although I cannot yet demonstrate their full conform- 
sical laws, yet I believe that the time wil! come when 
this will be done.’? He cannot accordingly be charged with a lack 
of faith in things unseen. though in his disposition of that faith he 
lays himself open to what the orthodox must denominate conciu- 
ome-thrusts. He believes in this same power of volition. 
whether it heals a withered hand or ra 
third day.. The subsequent transfi 
account a ‘ mere dream of Peter’s. 
view its theology, is searching and wel 
view. 
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and thrust. Mr. Norton brings esthetical scholarship of as emi- 
nent a character. With the twain I look for a more marked 
interest gn the North American than it has had of late. They 
mean that none of the great questions of the day shall escape their 
notice. Out of the ten papers in the April number, there are but 
three that. do not, in considerable degree, reflect the condition of 
our country. The paper on Shakespearean pronunciation I may 
have occasion to refer to again. 

Ticknor & Fields are putting to press the new juvenile by Mayne 
Reid which has been expected for some four years. It is ‘‘ The 
Cliff-Climbers,” a sequel to the “‘ Plant-Hunters.”’ 

J. E. Tilton & Co. are having prepared for them the text of the 
most prominent plays of Shakespeare, in such a way that they can 
be used in school, or in reading circles of both sexes, without the 
preliminary labor of the teacher or conductor in expurgating copies 
for the occasion. This emasculating of an author is always 
dangerous work, for it is ever a nice question to keep the rules of 
propriety from trenching upon prudishness. The principle in some 
respects is a bad one; certainly in works for the adult and the 
study. At school and in the family circle, there are considerations 
that extenuate the license. The success of Bowdler’s “Family 
Shakespeare ”’ is a pretty good proof thut such a waat is fancied 
if not in reality existing. The first edition of Bowdler was 
brought out in 1807, the obnoxious words, etc., being simply omit- 
ted, the text not otherwise changed. There have been twelve or 
fourteen reprints of it in England, besides some in this country. 

“ Cudjo’s Cave” is approaching nearly twenty thousand in cir- 
culation. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, April, 1864. 

IN every country where there is a written constitution, by which 
it is to be determined whether a legislative act is entitled to obedi- 
ence or not, it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
masses becoming thoroughly acquainted with the history of its 
formation, the limit and extent of its provisions, and the judi- 
cial decisions in relation thereto. In those portions of the earth 
where the edict of an emperor, the angry breath of a despot, or a 
long-discussed act of parliament, carries each within itself the law 
that has produced it, being constitutional from the simple fact of 
its being, the study would be profitless in a political sense, and 
useful or pleasant only in a literary and historical view. Eng- 
land’s fundamental law is but a mass of ancient usages, parlia- 
mentary acts, and court decisions, and the search for its origin a 
blind groping in the dark, resting finally upon immemorial custom. 
But all these myths and uncertainties which so clog the English 
law are obviated in a nation that has a written constitution, behind 
which it is impossible to go farther than to obtain the minds of the 
authors, for the purpose of throwing light upon some disputed 
passage. : 

The United States has been singularly fortunate in her litera- 
ture upon this topic ; for, although as long as there are new cases 
to be decided new points will be raised, yet the general principles 
in their minutest details have been so thoroughly unfolded and 
applied to the leading topics of the last seventy years that there is 
no excuse for the lamentable ignorance of the people in regard to 
constitutional provisions. Well do we remember when Horace 
Maynard, with eloquent voice, waked from their classical sleep the 
trustees and faculty of a New England college, and with scathing 
words cleared away a little of the Grecian and Roman elegance 
that underlies, overtops, and surrounds a collegiate course, théreby 
making room for a few weeks at the Constitution. But too little 
attention has been paid to a knowledge of this document in the 
public and high schools. It may have been for want of a suitable 
text-book. Curtis fills his two octavo volumes with the history of 
the formation principally, and the first with the events and proceed- 
ings prior to the convention of 1787; Kent, following Story in the 
main, is too learned for common wants, spending much of his lec- 
tures upon the decisions of the courts, useful indeed to the lawyer 


| and learned scholar, but too minute for universal use ; and Towle’s 


valuable ‘‘ Analysis” is open to the same objection, being too 


| critical for popular adoption. 


theory and hurried along by it, as the Frenchman had claimed | 





| ject. 
| contact with the horrors of war, we have been comparatively free ; 
3 Christ himself on the | 


| bellion than in any other way. 


The new editors of the North American Review seem determined | 


Nor 


avOF 


|to give the “old th,” as it has of late years been termed, 


not without a covert hit at senile respectability, such force and 


| directness as comes from the infusion of new blood. They seem | 


to be well aware that the British Quarterlies have invariably taken 
their high position by assuming scme predominant stand-point 
| and writing vigorously and unconcernedly-as only a degree of 
special pleading can allow. Men are prone to attach but one epi- 
| thet to the process if upon the neglected side, and almost always 


| make the coupling of shameful special pleading. There are man- | 


| ifest indications that in its political aspect the editors do not hes- 
| itate to afford such an opportunity to the cpposition. The current 
| number affords continued evidence of their throwing the prestige 

of the heaviest weight in our periodical literature upon the side o/ 
j the ruling party. Prof. Lowell has had a long schooling in thought 


piece of ostentatious and therefore false fun. The same want of | and practice on the abolition side, and comes to the controversy | and > . 
balance is shown in his absurd tilting at conventional notions of | ripe in literary culture and versed in every style of didactic parry | Daughaday of this city. Written by young men, one a captain 


Furman Sheppard, in a work entitled ‘‘ The Constitutional Text- 
Book,” first published in 1855 and now issued by George W. 
Childs, seems to have obviated many of the difficulties alluded to, 
and, while giving a practical and familiar exposition of the Consti- 
tution, has overlooked hardly any of the points which need careful 
explanation, and entered into a discussion of none with a fullness 
incompatible with the necessities of a text-book. In addition to the 
thorough analysis of each article and section, is given a comparison 
with the provisions of the Articles of Confederation, showing wherein 
the latter were defective, yet how necessary they were for the pro- 
duction of the present Constitution. The volume contains also the 
Declaration of Rights of the first Continental Congress, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Washington’s Farewell Address, and other 
valuable historical papers, closing with questions for examination 
and a copious index. ‘The volume carries its own recommendation. 

The number of publications that the present war has produced is 
already beyond computation. Laying aside the novels, whose name 
alone is legion, we are confronted on every side with works histori- 
cal and argumentative bearing upon the rebellion, until it is to be 
feared that nothing will be published which is free from the sub- 
But of the personal experiences of men who have come in 


yet this is precisely the subject which one wishes to hear most about, 
as in its handling will be found more of the true causes of the re- 
Mr. Hosmer’s ‘‘ Color Guard ” 
may be cited as one of the very best works, written from an exper- 
imental view, that the war has produced, but it gives us nothing of 
the interior of the rebellion. Rev. Dr. Jacobs, professor in Penn- 
sylvania College at Gettysburg, bad the opportunity of observing 
the workings of the rebel army during a portion of the time of its 
Northern invasion, and in the “ Rebel Invasionof Maryland and 
Pennsylvania and Battle of Gettysburg ” has given the negative to 
the published statements that General Lee protected private prop- 
erty and refrained from the vandalism which had marked the pro- 
gress of the Northern army. But this is only an experience of a 
few days in the presence of an invading army. The horrors of the 
Southern jails and the persecutions of Union men were in no way 
revealed. But as the mining of Libby Prison and the sufferings of 
East Tennessee loyalists have been brought to light, so in good 
time will all the horrors that have marked the raising of the seces- 
sion flag be laid before the people to unite them in unanimous hat- 
red of 4 common cause. 

As an effort 1n this line may be mentioned two books, ‘‘ Daring 
and Suffering,” and “Beyond the Lines,” published by J. W 
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and the other a lieutenant in the army, who were t2ken prisoners 
in the early months of the war and carried from one dungeon to 
another through the length of tht Confederacy, written*at the re- 
quest of friends, intending to give a plain narrative of events, de- 
void of all attempts at style, these books exhibit a record of facts 
which, through mercy to mankind, one would be only too happy to 
doubt. Lieutenant Pittenger was one of the company detailed for 
the great railroad adventure, which, if successful, would have done 
much toward the relief of East Tennessee. Capt. Geer was for- 
merly a clergyman, and tells his tale with a little more‘care, but 
not with the absorbing interest of his younger colleague. Both 
books are very interesting from their seeming truth and sincerity, 
and leave the reader littlé to doubt concerning the dreadful accounts 
that are continually coming to us from Southern prisons. 

At last, after much waiting and expecting, the “National Almanac 
and Annual Record for 1864” is published. During the year nothing 
has been published that in extent of information and valuable sta- 
tistics can in any way compare with this publication of Mr. Childs. 
The number for 1863 took a long stride in advance of any other 
work of the same general description, and the number for 1864 is 
an improvement even upon that. ‘To the untiring efforts and long 
continued labors of the editor, Mr. William McKean, we are in- 
debted for these six hundred and thirty pages of facts and figures, 
lucidly arranged under appropriate heads, and all rendered easy of 
access by a carefully prepared and exhaustive index of eleven 
double-columned pages. As the work contains a small library in 
itself, "being capable of answering thousands of questions that daily 
arise concerning the important affairs of the country, it will not be 
amiss to give a sample of its contents. Relating to the United 
States are found complete lists of all the principal officers con-' 
nected with the different departments of government in its civil 
character, and the salary allowed to each ; the army and navy lists 
in full; name, class, number of guns, tonnage, and position in 
November, 1863, of the vessels-of-war,in the navy, and the captures 
made by them; operations under the internal revenue laws, tables 
now for the first time published ; statistics relating to the different 
offices in the Department of the Interior; and details concerning 
less important subjects. The state officers, judiciary, finances, and 
tables of volunteers of each state are given; the operations of the 
armies of the-United States; election returns ; and a most compre- 
hensive tabular exhibit of the areas, populations, governments, ete., 
of foreign countries. Considered as a storehouse of valuable 
statistics and important facts, the almanac is above comparison, 
and will be needed as a book of reference by all who desire te keep 
acquainted with the progress of the country. 

Frick’s ‘Physical Technics,” a translation of which by Dr. 
Easter is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., is a valuable work, 
too little known even among teachers of physics. The design of 
the volume, beautifully printed and illustrated with over 800 en- 
gravings of apparatus and experiments, is to furnish an introduc- 
tign to physical experimentation, to describe the particulars 
requisite for success, to call attention to those points which must 
be considered in the purchase and use of apparatus, and to give 
instructions for the construction of apparatus in the cheapest and 
most effective way, and the design has been well accomplished, as 
the most cursory examination of the volume will prove. ‘To the 
teacher who, although well acquainted with the text-books, yet has 
not perfected himself in the more practical part of the subject, or 
applied his theories in experimentation, the work cannot fail to be 
of almost invaluable service, through the clearness of its explana- 
tions and the great number and accuracy of its plates. 

The same firm have just published the seventh volume of the 
“History of the Republic, of the United States,” by John C. 
Hamilton, thus completing the work. This volume is advertised 
to embrace the administration of John Adams and part of that of 
Jefferson, but in what way these subjects are treated I have not 
been able to ascertain. They have also brought out the “ Hlus- 
trated Horse Mandgement,” by Edward Mayhew, author of the 
* Illustrated Horse Doctor.” 

- Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, who has already acquired an enviable 


reputation in regard to the beauty of his publications, has given up 


his general retail business, and intends hereafter to devote himself 
almost exclusively to publishing. It will be noticed that in the 
new book on “Conversation,” published by Carleton, in the 
chapter on self-improvement, quite a number of the works issued 
by this gentleman are recommended as worthy of the most careful 
perusal and study—a compliment entirely unexpected to his good 
taste in making. selections for the public. His next work will be 
a second series of “‘ Mendelssohn's Letters.” 

Peterson Bros. have published the last in the series of Gustave 
Aimard, entitied “The Red Track.” This firm have nine new 
books in press, and are as usual doing a thriving and energetic 
business. T 


FOREIGN. 


Lapy Hornpy has recently published an entertaining volume, 





entitled “Constantinople during the Crimean W 





is the snow-white chest; none of them regards its agonized heav- 
ing of mingled shame and anger; they merely see that it is snow 
white—the proper market price. 

“The suppressed anger of the child was. intense; her nature 
was true, then. No doubt she had always been taught to look 
forward to be sold to some great harem at Constantinople—all the 
Circassian and Georgian girls are; but her natural instinct of 
shame, insult, and degradation was powerful still. She flushed 
crimson; angry tears flashed in her eyes, and fell rapidly one after 
another down her cheeks and on to her poor torn jacket; she drew 
her breath quickly, her little hands clenched ; but she stood per- 
fectly still until dismissed to the other end of the apartment, where 
some small slaves surrounded her and began to tease her. ‘The 
khanun fears that the girl has not a good temper; look, she says, 
how she turns like a little panther at the black children.”? I never 
felt so angry, so shocked, in my life; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty 1 could refrain, like the child, from crying with anger and 
grief.”’ 


The pasha himself comes in, and the investment being talked 
over, for the child was not to be bought for Dilbir’s own use, but as 
a speculation, she was again beckoned up and examined: 


“Even before us, and just as cooly as he would have felt a piece 
of cloth for a coat, he felt the skin of her cheeks and throat, then 
examined her mouth in the same horrid manner as his wife had done. 
The nurse, with many salaams, handed him a paper, which he 
looked over; it was a sort of warranty, they said, of her parentage 
and soundness. written by her uncle, who had brought her down 
to sell. She might. the paper added, be kept on trial a short time, 
if the lady pleased.” 


We can readily imagine that Lady Hornby was glad when her 
visit was over. 

M. Porchat, the author of “ Trois Mois sous la Neige,’’ and the 
French translator and commentator of Goethe, died a short time 
since at Geneva. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ History of Frederick the 
Great” gives us a glimpse of the French and German parasites of 
that monarch : 


“Tt must be owned the King’s French Colony of Wits were a 
sorry set of people. They tempt one to ask, What is the good of 
wit, then, if this be it? Here are people sparkling with wit, and 
have not understanding enough to discern what lies under their nose. 
Cannot live wisely with anybody, least of all with one another. 
In fact it is tragic to think how ill this King succeeded in the 
matter of gathering friends. With the whole world to choose 
from, one fancies always he might have done better! But no, he 
could not ;—and chiefly for this reason: His love of Wisdom was 
nothing like deep enough, reverent enough ; and his love of Esprit 
(the mere Garment or Phantasm of Wisdom) was too deep. 
Friends do not drop into one’s mouth. One must know how to 
choose friends ; and that of esprit, though a pretty thing, is by no 
means the one requisite, if indeed it be a requisite at all. This 
present Wit Colony was the best that Friedrich ever had ; and we 
may all see how good it was. He took, at last more and more, 
into bantering his Table-Companions (which I do not wonder at), 
as the chief good he could get of them. And had, as we said, 
especially in his later time, in the manner of Dublin Hackney- 
Coachmen, established upon each animal its raw ; and makes it 
skip amazingly at touch of the whip. ‘Cruel mortal!’ thought 
his cattle :—but, after all, how could he well help it with such a 








-’ Among 
other things of interest to European and American readers, it con- 


set? Native Literary Men, German or Swiss, there also -were 
about Friedrich’s Court: of them happily he did not require 
| esprit; but put them into his Academy; or employed them in 
| practical functions, where honesty and good sense were the quali- 
| ties needed. Worthy men, several of these; but unmemorable 
| nearly all. We will mention Sulzer alone—and not for Theories 
| and Philosophies of the Fine Arts (which then had their multitudes 
| of readers); but for a Speech of Friedrich’s to him once, which 
has often been repeated. Sulzer has a fine rugged wholesome 
Swiss-German physiognomy, both of face and mind; and got his 
admirations, as the Berlin Hugh Blair that then was: a Sulzer 
whom Friedrich always rather liked. Friedrich had made him School 
| Inspector; loved to talk a little with him, about business, were it 
| nothing else. ‘ Well, Monsieur Sulzer, how are your Schools get- 
j ting on?’ asked the King one day—long after this, but nobody 
j will tell me exactly when, though the fact is certain enough : 
| + How goes our Education business?’ ‘Surely not ill, your 
Majesty ; and much better in late years,’ answered Sulzer. ‘In 
| late years: why?’ ‘Well, your Majesty, in former time the no- 
| tion being that mankind were naturally inclined to evil, a system 
| of severity prevailed in schools ; but now, when we recognize that 
| the inborn inclination of men is rather to good than to evil, 
| schoolmasters have adopted a more generous procedure.’ ‘ In- 
clination rather to good?’ said Friedrich, shaking his old head, 
with a sad smile: ‘Alas! dear Sulzer, Ach, mein lieber Sulzer, I 





tains an account of the harem-life of the East, which is not so | see you don’t know that damned race of creatures (Er kennt nicht 
rosy as some of us have been accustomed to think. Here, for in- | diese verdammte Race) as I do!’ Here is a speech for you! 


stance, is a Turkish “ interior,”’ the occupants of which are Dilbir, 


the wife ofa pasha of high rank, her son, a boy of twelve, and the 


head nurse of the family : 


“She has just returned from Stamboul, whither she was sent 
this morning to fetch a little Circassian slave who has just ar- 
rived, and whom the khanun (mistress) is anxious to purchase, as 
she is a great beauty. They are going to fetch her. Of course | 
was all interest and surprise. With a low salaam, bending down 
to the ground, and touching her lips, breast, and head with her 


fingers, entered a lovely child about ten years old. She kissed the 


hem of the lady’s garment, then, folding her arms on her breast, 


| * Pardon the King, who was himself so beneficent and excellent a 
| King!" cry several Editors of the rosepink type. This present 
| Editor, for his share, will at once forgive ; but how can he ever 
forget ag 


“* The Diary of a Dutiful Son ” is the title of a posthumous vol- 
| ume by Mr. Thomas George Fonnereau. It was printed for private 

circulation as far back as 1850, in March of which year it was re- 
| viewed by Mr. Lockhart in the Quarterly Review, and its publication 
|advised. Mr. Fonnereau was preparing to give the volume to the 
| public, but before he could do so he died, leaving, however, a re- 


remained standing mute, and with downeast eyes, before Dilbir | Vised copy, from which the present edition is reprinted. As the 
Adah. Her outer dress was of dark crimson gauze, trimmed | title gives no indication of what the volume contains, we will 


with an edging of gold. 


Long plaits of golden brown hair | state that it is a rather whimsical collection of detached thoughts 


escaped and hung down her back from a light net of pearls and | Bk : ‘ a 
Ny “ be i opinions, writt own, vers se, in s y ar s- 
gold thread. She was of rare beauty; deep, deep blue eyes. at | and opinions, written down, conversationwise, in scholarly and fa 


last raised to answer a question of the khanun; long, dark lashes, 


tidious English. As a sample, take the following extract on 


coloring like a very sunny peach, a form of mingled grace and | Machiavelli: 


strength. Such dear little bare white feet, gleaming from the tiny | 
embroidered slippers! Such a wonderfully self-possessed manner ; | 


such poetry of calm, although blushing beneath the gaze of so 
many eyes. Dear little mortal, could she be saved now! ‘ What 
does the khanun say? what are they going to do ?’—({a black 


slave had hurried from the apartment.)’ 


“There has been much conjecture as to Machiavelli’s real 
purpose in ‘Il Principe.’ But the key to it is found at the close 
—*Ad ognuno puzza questo barbaro dominio.’ His object was to 

| drive the foreigners out of Italy. It was an end which, in his 
| view, justified any means. The ‘ Discourses on Livy’ show how 


| it was to be accomplished under a republic; ‘The Prince,’ how | 


She is discussed by the party; the mistress thinks her com- | it was to be accomplished under a monarchy ; and the ‘ Arte della 


plexion too dark for blue eyes; the nurse thinks she is sunburnt, 


ete., ete 


the child's mouth open to its fullest extent, and with her great |‘ alcuna provincia non fu mai unita e felice se la non viene tutta | 
black eyes examined every white tooth quite leisurely. ‘ Perfect!” 
A murmur of satisfaction from the slaves as the panting child, 





again released, stood before the diva 
“** What is the matter now?’ ‘The 


n. 


| Guerra,’ how a native and well-disciplined army was to be estab- 
| lished ss the means of securing it. Machiavelli was at heart’a 


s | republican ; but he was sensible that Italy could not be indepen- | 
“Dilbir Adah beckoned her to come quite close; then. seizing | dent unless it formed one state, and that it was scarcely possible | 
her nose with one fat hand and her chin with the other. she forced | that it should be s republican state. ‘Veramente,’ he says. | 


all’ubbidienza d’una republica o d’un principe, come @ avvenu to 
jatla Francia ed alla Spagna’ (‘ Discorsi,’ i. 12). Alluding to 
jthe petty princes, who divided the country, he says—‘a volere 


khanun is displeased with | in provincie fatte in simil modo introdurre una republica non | 


herneck being so brown.’ Another consultation about that; again | sarebbe possibile. Ma a volerlo riordinare, se alcuno ne fusse 


the little creature is commanded to come close to the khanun. 
With one strong pull she tears open the pretty little jacket—ther 


Der 


arbitro, non arebbe altra via che farvi un regno’ (i. 55). His 


capital offense with the purists is in ‘ The Prince’ (c. 818), where | 


he says that a sovereign should not consider himself bound by 
promises when the occasion for which he made them is past. 
‘This precept,’ he says, ‘would not be good if men were good; 
but, because they are bad, they would not keep faith with you; 
and therefore you are not to keep it with them. Cesar Borgia 
acted on this’ principle when he enticed the princes of Romagna to 
an interview. He seized them, imprisoned them, and put them to 
death.’ This was one step toward what Machiavelli considered 
necessary for the independence of Italy ; and therefore he holds up 
Cesar Borgia forimitation by whoever sought thatobject. . . . 
It is extraordinary, considering that the works of Machiavelli 
were composed in such peculiar circumstances, that they should 
comprise so much of general political wisdom—and not less so, 
that the treatise of a civilian should contain military instruction 
which even Frederick of Prussia did not disdain to borrow. As 
to his personal merits, they rest on something better than conjec- 
ture. He endured the rack without flinching ; and, what is more, 
he endured poverty in the midst of opportunities of corrupt gain. 
He did not employ his ingenuity, like Cicero, in finding excuses 
for upholding whatever party gave the most power to himself. 
He had but one purpose; and that purpose was the exaltation of 
his country. He pursued it, whether successful or unsuccessful 
with unparalleled talent and undeviating firmness. ‘I rejoice,’ 
says Gray in one of his letters’ when I see Machiavel defended 
or illustrated, who to me appears one of the wisest men that any 
nation in any age has produced.’ He might have added—one of 
the most upright and disinterested.” 


Miss Ludmilla Assing, the editor of Varnhagen’s Diaries, who 
was sentenced by the Prussian tribunals to two years’ imprison- 
ment, and the loss of her national cockade, is about to revenge her- 
self, from her Italian place of refuge, by publishing some curious 
and compromising autographs from high hands, ranging from 1815 
to our own time. They are from her uncle’s MSS., which are no¢ 
yet exhausted of mischievous documents. 

At a recent sale of rare books in England, consisting for the 
most part of Shakespeareana and Old English Poetry in the origi- 
nal editions, a number of simpletons were guilty of paying the 
following absurd prices, which rival those of the Roxburgh Biblio- 
mania days : 


“ Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, a small duodecimo of forty- 
eight pages, printed at Edinburgh in 1627, produced the enormous 
sum of £115; Shakespeare’s Poems of 1640 sold for £20; the 
first edition of King Lear for £34; the 1608 Henry the Fifth, 
together with the Ancient Pistoll, brought £12. The first folio of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, with merely a facsimile of the rare verses 
by Ben Jonson, instead of the original, found a purchaser for 
£273; while the second, third, and fourth editions of the Plays in 
folio were eagerly bought at £54 12s., £43 1s., and £23 in suc- 
cession. The day’s sale, consisting of 182 lots only, brought 
£2,042 Os. Gd. Amongst the other rarities were the following: 
Taylor the Water Poet’s Works, £26; Smith’s Virginia, with the 
rare portrait of the Duchess of Richmond, by Delaram, £15 15s. ; 
and another edition, with a copy of the portrait, £8 15; a volume 
of Proclamations and Broadsides issued from 1632 to 1648, pur- 
chased in 1737 for Ss. by the Hon. H. Fox, £25 10s.; Book of 
Common Prayer, printed in 1552 by Whitchurche, usually termed 
Edward the Sixth’s Second Book, £45 3s.; whilst the First Book 
of the same King, printed in 1549, produced only £21, and 
Laud’s Book, £5 15s.; an edition of the Common Prayer, printed 
by Jugge, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, £15 15s.; the Prymer 
of 1538, imperfect, £16 5s.; the Psalter in English. the earliest 
known, printed at Argentine in 1530, a very diminutive volume 
in 24mo., £100 16s.; Psalms and Catechism in Dutch, for the 
Flemish Settlers in England, printed in 1561 by Daye, £8 8s. ; 
Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins, printed by Daye, £3 5s; 
Brown's Religio Medici, first edition. £4 14s.; Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, first edition, £4 10s.; Froyssart’s Chronicles, 2 
vols., printed in 1525 by Myddylton and Pynson, £39 ; Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, the Shakespeare edition, with wood-cuts, £18 10s; 
Arthur and his Round Table, a Romance, printed in 1557 by 
Copland, £19; Arthur of Little Britaine, printed by T. East, 
£13; and the Reprint by Stansby, £5 7s. 6d.; Painter’s Palace 
of Pleasure, the first editioa, £47 5s., and the second, £10 10s. ; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, first "edition, £13 15s.; first edition of 
Comus, £8 5s.; first edition of Lycidas, £5 7s. 6d.; first edition 
of Minor Poems, £5 15s.; and first edition of Paradise Regained, 
£2 7s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, first edition, £22 10s.; Cancio- 
nero General, £17; Chaucer’s Works, edited by Sir Harris Nico- 
|las, printed on vellum, £53 i1s.; Davies’s Scourge of Folly, 
| £6 6s. ; Lovelace’s Lucasta, £13; Piers Plonghman’s Vision and 
| Creed. edited by Wright, printed on vellum, £27; Coryat’s 
Crudities, £10; Dibdin’s Tour in France and Germany, on large 
paper, £49 10s.; Drummond of Hawthorndene’s Flowres of Sion, 
£21; Gascoigne’s Workes, £11; Hall’s Quarrel with Mallerie, 
with six leaves facsimiled, £26; and O’Connor’s Rerum Hiberni- 
carum Scriptores, £17 10. 




















A collection of manuscripts belonging to the Duchess de Berry 
was lately sold in Paris, and realized very fine prices. The prin- 
cipal manuscripts were disposed of as follows : “ Le Livre d’ Heures 
due Roi Henri II., et de la Reine Cathérine de Médicis,” contain- 
| ing 55 miniatures of the royal family of France, attributed to Clouet 
| dit Janet, and five by Petitot added to the volume, was knocked 
| down for 60,000f. The purchaser was M. Barby de Jouy, acting 














| either for the Emperor himself, or for the Musée des Souverains. 
“* Orationes Devotissime.”* etc., a valuable manuscript on vellum, 





| written by Louise de Savoie, mother of Francis I., for her daughter 
| Marguerite de Valois, embellished with beautiful miniatures, an 
|} Svo vol. bound in red morocco, was purchased by M. Techener, for 
| 3,210f. “ Pritres Chrétie 1, 8 
j borders, in a magnifi 
| miniatures of the fiftee 
| fetched 1,260fr.; ‘ 
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Jeanne de Navarre, 1,000fr. 
amounted to 98,075fr. 

What promises to be a very interesting volume is announced in 
the travels of Mr. Gifford Palgrave among the Turkomans and 
Bedaweens. Mr. Palgrave, who is a son of the late Sir Francis 
Palgrave, is said to have become in some degree unfamiliar with 
his native tongue, owing to his having been eighteen years absent 
from England, and accustomed for a considerable portion of that 
time to converse only in Arabic. He started from Gaza, in 
Southern Syria, and proceeded across North Central Arabia to El 
Khatif, on the Persian Gulf, and thence to the little-known king- 
dom of Oman, at the extreme eastern corner of Arabia. He 
traveled in the disguise of a wandering doctor, and was believed 
by many whom he encountered to be a quack who had committed 
some civil crime in his native Damascus, and had fled into Arabia. 
A certain amount of real medical knowledge which he possessed 
enabled him to support this character with credit, and was proba- 
bly of some service to those who sought his advice, and from whom 
he derived much valuable information as to the route he should 
take to avoid political embroilments. Mr. Palgrave’s party re- 
mained seven weeks at Riadh, a city in the kingdom of the Waha- 
bites, when they found it advisable to escape in secret. When 
they reached El] Khatif, Mr. Palgrave’s companion was detached 
to Bagdad, lest the valuable results obtained by their labors might 
be lost in a journey to the piratical coast of Oman—an adventure 
which Mr. Palgrave achieved alone, narrowly escaping from death 
in a shipwreck, where, out of a party of twenty-one, only nine 
survived. He was kindly treated by the Imaum of Muscat, in 
whose dominions he remained three months, finally rejoining his 
frionds at Bagdad, who had heard no word of his movements for 
eleven months. 

Mr. Palgrave’s work will, it is said, dispel the prevailing belief 
which identifies the wandering Bedouins or Bedaweens with the 
Arab proper, the entire peninsula appearing to be given over to a 
nomad race inhabiting tents. Some of the cities which he visited 
were inhabited by 20,000 inhabitants and upward, and there 
were not only shops, bazaars, and mosques, but houses of two and 
three stories, displaying a good deal of taste. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son has declared it as his opinion that Palgrave’s work is by far 
the most important contribution that has been made to our 
knowledge of Arabia Interior. 

One would hardly expect to find a good fable among the Hotten- 
tots, yet they have many, as Dr. W. J. H. Bleak has recently 
shown in a volume which he has translated from a collection of 
original manuscripts in the library of Sir George Grey, and which 
he calls, “ Reynard the Fox in South Africa.’”’ Here is ashort one, 
which is apt and to the point : 

“The Cock was once overtaken by the Jackal, and caught. 
The Cock said to the Jackal, ‘ Please, pray first (before you kill 
me), as the white man does.’ The Jackal asked, ‘In what 
manner does he pray? Tell me.’ ‘He folds his hands in praying,’ 
said the Cock. The Jackal folded his hands and prayed. Then 
the Cock spoke again: * You ought not to look about you as you 
do. You had better shut your eyes.’ He did so; and the Cock 
flew away, upbraiding, at the same time, the Jackal with these 
words: ‘You rogue! do you also pray?’ There sat the Jackal, 
speechless, because he had been outdone.” 

The volume of ‘“ Icefandic Legends,” colleeted by Jon Arnason, 
and translated by Messrs. George E. Powell and Eirikur Mag- 
nusson, is a valuable addition to the folk-lore of Europe. It 
abounds in stories relating to elves and fairies, a race of semi- 
human generation popularly believed, in Iceland at least, to coex- 
ist with the human race, and to be their collateral descendants 
from Adam and Eve. Among these legends there is an account of 
the “‘ Genesis of the Hid-folk,” to this effect : 

“Once upon a time God Almighty came to visit Adam and 
Eve. They received him with joy, and showed him everything 
they had in the house. They also brought their children to Him, 
and these he found promising and full of hope. Then He asked 
Eve whether she had no other children than these whom she now 
showed him. She said, ‘None.’ But it so happened that she 
had not finished washing them all, and, being ashamed to let God 
see them dirty, had hidden the unwashed ones. This God knew 
well. and said, therefore, to her, ‘ What man hides from God, God 
will hide from man.’ These unwashed children became forthwith 
invisible, and took up their abode in mounds, and hills, and rocks. 
From these are the elves descended, but we men from those of 
Eve’s children whom she had openly and frankly shown to God, 
and it is only by the will and desire of the elves themselves that 
men can ever see them.” 

M. Hennin, a French collector of autographs, medals, etc., has 
left more than 10,000 autographs to the library of the French 
Institute ; among other rarities in the collection is aseries of inter- 
esting letters written by Voltaire to the father of M. Hennin. 

M. Edward de Prepense is on his way to the Holy Land for the 
purpose of gathering materials for 2 reply to M. Renan’s “ Vie de 

ésus.”’ He is to publish a Life of Christ as soon as possible 
after his return. 
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sculptor, will shortly publish 

“ The Schools of Sculpture.’ 
Mr. Edward Wilber nslating Prof. Sybel’s “ History of 
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which is not to be found in either the 
can edition of the Laureate’s Poetical works, 





ha tl unearthed from an old copy of the Englishmen’s 
Magazine. It is worthy of preservation asa specimen of his early 
verse : 
** Check every outflash, every ruder sally 
Of thought and h; speak low, 
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green river win 
But, in the middle of the somber valley, 
The crisped waters whisper masically, 

i the haunted place is dark and holy. 

Th htingale. with long and low preambie, 
Warbied from yonder knoll! of solemn larches, 

And in and out the woodbine’s flowery arches 

The summer midges wove their wanton gambol, 
And all the white-stemmed pinewood slept above— 
When in this valley first I told my love. 
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SCIENCE. 


Wuar is called “French kid” gloves are made from the skins 
of rats. It is said a company of Frenchmen has been formed in 
Chicago for the purpose of curing their skins for the Paris 
market. 

—lIn England there are sixty-two individuals to every hundred 
acres of land; in Ireland, but thirty-four; in British North Amer- 
ica, but one person to the square mile. 

—A_ breech-loading rifle can be loaded and fired more than 
thirty times faster than the muzzle-loader, and can be fired at 
least five times more frequently with all the movements made 
with the utmost deliberatian. In the ordinary way of firing on 
the battle-field, it is estimated that a whole regiment is hit only 
once in two hundred shots, and that with the breech-loading rifle 
ten times as many shots will prove effective, thus increasing the 
offensive power of the soldier fifty-fold. Every soldier, when 
ready for service, costs nearly $1,000. By the expenditure of $5 
or $10 additional for each gun, one-half or one-third the number 
of soldiers would be equally efficient. 

—In 1862 there were 432,411 tons of sugar used in the United 
States. With a population of 30,000,000 this would give nearly 
twenty-nine pounds to each man, woman, and child. 

—At the inauguration of Governor Hahn at New Orleans, on the 
4th of March, the voices of 8,000 school children were accompanied 
by the strains of several military bands, and the chorus was swelled 
by the beating of fifty anvils, the ringing of all the bells in the city, 
and the thunder of fifty pieces of artillery. The cannon were fired 
simultaneously by one electric wire, the ends of which were 
brought to the table of the conductor of the band, and the ringing 
of the bells was controlled by connecting a wire from the table 
with the telegraph of the fire department. 
.beyond descripticn. 


The effect was grand 


—Lime made of Italian marble is said to be the most satis- 
factory for the calcium light. It does not crack, gives a good 
light, and is easily prepared, by putting small pieces of white 
marble into a clear fire in a stove or open grate. After remaining 
at a red heat for twenty or thirty minutes, it is, after cooling, 
easily cut into any desired shape. 

—Large guns are now loaded by steam. Captain Eads of St. 
Louis has nearly ready for service a gunboat called the Milwau- 
kee, with two revolving turrets. 
Dahlgren guns. 


Both mount two 11-inch 
They are loaded in the hold of the vessel, raised, 
and run out of the ports, by steam, to be fired. 
besides those who load, is needed to work them. 


One man only, 
Mr. Stevens, of 
Hoboken, exhibited a similar apparatus two years ago. 

—The fumes of buying coffee are powerful disinfectants. 
Experiments have been made in Paris to prove this. A quantity 
of meat was hung up in a closed room until decomposed, and then 
a chafing-dish was introduced, and five hundred grammes of coffee 
thrown on the fire. 


infected. 


In a few minutes the room was entirely dis- 
In another room sulphureted hydrogen and armmonia 
were developed, and ninety grammes of coffee destroyed the smell 
in half a minute. It is also said that coffee destroys the smell of 
musk and asafetida. The best way to effect this fumigation is to 
pound the coffee in a mortar, and then to strew it on a hot iron 
plate, which, however, must not be red hot. 

—Dr. Champoullon reports to the French Academy of Sciences 
that cane sugar is frequently hurtful in cases of consumption. 
He recommends honey or a decoction of liquorice as a substitute. 

—Dr. Benoist, of Nieuville (Vienue), in France, says that in- 
flammations on the body are ‘fed’ and aggravated by contact 
with the air. He paints the inflamed sores in erysipelas and 
other diseases with collodion, by which means recovery is soon 
brought about. 

—Nothing is more remarkable in Paris at the present time than 
the number of literary lectures permitted by the government on 
almost every subject. This new permission is strongly approved 
by those Paris journals which notice the subject. The religious 
and legislative journals ignore this new concession altogether. 

—The Congress of Scientific Societies in France was to open 
its session for 1864 on the 15th of March, at the usual place 
of meeting in the Rue Bonaparte. 
week. 





The sittings were to last a 


—aAn astronomical time-piece, in the style of the middle age, of 
unusual richness of decoration, belonging to the collection of the 
late Michilen, of Provins, France, and fully described in the work 
of M. Du Somonerard, “Les Arts au Moyenage,” has just been 
sold at.the Hotel Drouot to Baron J. de Rothschild, for 25,500 
francs. 

—The first locomotive introduced into the island of Ceylon was 
landed last month from the ship Palmerston. It was placed on a 
bamboo raft, and was to be drawn to the railway station by a 
team of three elephants. 

—A complete Teleosaurus, a fossil reptile hitherto known to 
geologists only by a few detached bones found in various quarries, 
has just been added to the Museum of Strasburg. 
| —Gold-bearing ores, yielding from $22 to $112 per ton, have 
| been discovered in Madison County, Mo., and a company is to be 
| formed to work them. 

j —In the Latrobe tunnel, in Virginia City, Nevada Territory, a 
| mode of ventilation said to have been in use among the ancient 
| Germans has been introduced. It is said that when the tunnel 
was in only a few hundred feet an air-shaft had to be sunk, and at 
j about the same distance farther another was put in. At this 
} point the bottom of the shaft was closed up, except a hole about 
| ten inches square, through which passed a wooden box flume of 
that size, by which the air is conducted into the farther extremity 
of the tunnel. The draft is so strong that no farther shaft has 
| become necessary. The tunnel now extends about twenty-six 
| hundred feet. The Santa Fe mine has adopted a similar mode of 
t . 
| ventilation. 3 
| —Prof. J. Johnston, of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
i 








Conn, has discovered, contrary to all former observation, that 
sulphur, by friction with paper pyroxyline, or gun-cottom; is ex- 
| cited with positive electricity, as are also sealing-waz, ‘amber, 
ete. This view is confirmed by experiments by Prof. B. Silliman, 
Jr., of Yale College. 


ee 


—Some recent ingenious and interesting observations have been 
made on the functions of roots in supplying water to plants, and 
a development, under certain conditions, of special roots destined 
for this purpose. The experimonts make it quite certain that 
plants extend a portion of their roots into the subsoil chiefly for 
the purpose of gathering supplies of water. 

—Prof. James Hali describes sixteen new species of Crinoids 
from the Waverly Sandstone, Ohio, supposed to be of the age of 
the Chemung group in New York. 

—It has recently been discovered that sulphate of copper is an 
excellent preservative of wood. A weak solution of it is used in 
the Garden of Plants, Paris, for preserving the mats with which 
the hot-houses are covered. 

—It is stated that a small herd of nine oxen and cows taken to 
La Plata in 1555 has now multiplied to such an extent that there 
are 15,000,000 cattle in the country. 

—A geode the size of a large cannon-ball was recently picked 
up among a number of paving-stones in the streets of San Fran- 
cisco. When broken open it was found to contain crystals of 
quartz thickly sprinkled with gold. 





LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue monthly meeting of this society was held in its hall on the 
5th inst., the president, Frederic De Peyster, in the chair. ‘The 
librarian called the attention of the society to the donation by the 
Hon. Robert C, Winthrop, of Boston, of a copy of the original 
“Conditions for New Planters” promulgated by Gov. Nicolls after 
the conquest of New Netherlands, which is regarded as one of the 
most interesting relics of the early history of New-York. A letter 
was read from Rev. Dr. Dix, rector of ‘Trinity church, presenting 
to the society, on behalf of the vestry, “‘the monumentsl stone 
which formerly marked the grave of William Bradford, and which 
has been recently replaced by a new head-stone, its perfect fac- 
simile.” The special committee appointed to confer with Mr. 
Thomas J. Bryan to learn his views in reference to his valuable 
collection of pictures becoming the property of the society, sub- 
mitted the terms of the gift. This collection of paintings, which 
now numbers about 250, and is valued at over $100,000, Mr. 
Bryan has been thirty years in collecting, and is designed to illus- 
trate the relation existing in early times between art and religion. 
The conditions imposed by Mr. Bryan were adopted, and the cem- 
mittee ordered to carry into effect his intentions. The paper of 
the evening, entitled “‘ Wayne’s Attack on the Jersey Blockhouse, 
July 21, 1780,” was read by John Fowler, of New Rochelle, and a 
copy requested by the society for its archives. After resolutions 
expressive of the sorrow of the society at the death of Thomas 
Tileston and William J. Davis, the meeting adjourned. 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting of this association was held at the 
rooms of the society on the evening of the 7th inst., the president 
presiding. The report of the librarian showed that the total num- 
ber of additions to the library since the iast meeting was 596, com- 
prising by donation, 231 bound volumes, 112 pamphlets, 11 MSS., 
30 curiosities, 11 pictures, 42 volumes of newspapers, 7 medals, 
and 110 coins ; by purchase and exchange, 39 bound volumes and 
3 pamphlets. The librarian called the attention of the society to 
the dramatic works donated by Mr. Gabriel Harrison, comprising 
one of the completest dramatic collections in the country. A 
resolution of respect to the memory of Mr. H. B. Cromwell was 
then adopted. Rev. O. S. St. John, having been introduced, 
announced as his subject for the paper of the evening, ‘‘ The Battle 
of Long Island.” ‘The lecturer not only gave the military opera- 
tions of the battle, but many new and interesting incidents of this 
important battle. The thanks of the society were presented to the 
author and a copy requested for publication. The society then 
adjourned to view the display of relics in the reading-rooms. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The monthly meeting of this society was held at its rooms in 
Boston, Mass., on the afternoon of the 7th inst., Vice-President 
Moore in the chair. The report of the librarian showed that a 
large number of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts had been 
received since the last meeting. Captain Charles A. Ranlett, of 
Charlestown, presented a copy of the Book of Genesis written in 
the Chinese language. ‘The committee on the celebration of the 
tercentenary birthday of Shakespeare stated that Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, D.D., had accépted the invitation to deliver an 
address on the occasion. The celebration will take place on Satur- 
day, April 23. Rev. A. P. Putnam read an interesting paper on 
“Our Country as seen at a distance.” Resolutions of respect to 
the meniory of John Barstow, of Providence, KR. L., were offered 
and adopted, after which the society adjourned, - 





Suetpos & Co.—The Philanthropic Results of the War in America, collected 
from official and other authentic sources, by an American Citizen, 

D. Van Noetzanyv.—A Treatise on Military Surveying, Theoretical and 
Practical, including a description of surveying instruments, by G. H. Mendell 
Capt. of Engineers. Ought France to Worship the Bouapartes? by Abrinan J. 
London: Robert Hardwicke. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.,. 


No. 60 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
Have published the following important works, illustra- 


tive of the literary history and state of literature of the 
United States of America, works indispensable to Libra- 


Established in 1848, by Prof. James J. MApEs. 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


FOR APRIL. “He who by the plow would thrive, 





“The number is a brilliant one: every article is read- 
able ; and under its new editorial management the Nortu 
AMERIOAN Review is evidently to take its stand foremost 
among the Quarterlies in the English language.’’— 
Evening Post. 


“*The Review for April is what a quarterly should be, 
both instructive and brilliant. It takes its place among 
the leading quarterlies of the world. * * * We trust 
this number will be widely read by thinking people. It 
will go far to direct public thought and action in the 
right way: if not to direct in all cases, then to stimu- 
late, which is generally better.”—Hartford Evening 
Press, 


“The nonpareil of quarterlies, the NortH AMERICAN 
Review, makes its second appearance for the current year 
in an April number of unusual excellence. Its topics are 
chosen from a wide range, and command the attention 
and secure the respect of the reader by the manner in 
which they are presented.””—New Yorker. 


*“* A number of unusual interest, variety, and attractive- 
ness. * * The ‘ Critical Notices’ of this number are 
generally admirable, both in manner and style.””—Boston 
Transcript. : 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


EDITED BY 


PROFESSOR JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


AND 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, Esq. 


ConTENTS. 


Art, I.—Theodore Parker. 

II.—Shakespearean Pronunciation, 
Iil.—The Sanitary Commission. 
IV.—St. Louis and Joinville. 
V.—The Navy of the United States, 
VI.—The Future Supply of Cotton. 

VII.—Carl Ritter. 

VIII.—Loyal Work in Missouri. 
IX.—West Point. 
X.—General McClellan’s Report 
XI.—Critical Notices. 


Editorial Note : Letter from the President. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


is published quarterly on the first days of January, April, 
July, and October, in numbers of about three hundred 
pages, each containing matter equal to four ordinary 
octavo volumes. 

TERMS.—Five dollars a year, or one dollar anditwenty- 
five cents a number. 

*,* The first edition of the January number having 
been almost entirely exhausted, the publishers have ster- 
eotyped the number and are now preparing to supply 
orders, 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Publishers, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 
*,* Supplied by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 


]{OUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Linens, Quilts, 
Blankets, Towels, 
Flannels, Towelings, 
Napkins, Cotton Sheetings, 
Damask Cloths, Jaconets, 
Doylies, Cambrics, 
Domestic Shirtings, Nainsooks, ete. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
Brocatelles, Lace Curtains, 
Reps, Cornices, 
Plushes, Shades, 
Moquettes, Shade Hollands, 
Chintzes, Tassels, 


Turkey Reds, Picture Cords, 


suitable for the Spring Retail Trade. Persons furnishing 
houses are requested to examine our stock, 





PATON & CO., No, 341 Broadway. 
RUSED'S WORKS. 


UNIFORM IN SIZE AND BINDING, 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols.,cl.............. $7 50 
" Stones of Venice, 3 vols., cl...7. ........ 450 
" Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1 vol...... 1 50 
" Pre-Raphaelitism, 1 vol. 

" Construct. of Sheepfolds, 1 vol. : ae 75 
" King of Golden River, 1 vol. 
" Archi. and Painting, 1 vol., cl............ 1 50 
" Elements of Itawing, 1 vol.,cl ......... 100 
" Perspective, 2 wol., Gl.....00-...00.. ss. 75 
" Polit. Economy of Art, 1 vol., cl.......... 62 
" Two Paths in Art, etc., 1 vol., cl. ........ 1 25 
° Complete Works, 15 vols., cloth.......... 19 00 
° Modern Painters, 5 vols., with 70 addi- 
tional plates cloth... eeeeerscves 10 00 


Complete Works, including the 70 addi- 
tional plates, 15 vols.... .. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY, 


No. 535 Broadway. 





A MAGNIFICENT STEEL-PLATE 


ENGRAVING OF 


LIEUT.-GEN. U. S. GRANT, U.S.A. 


’ 
Just finished from a recent Photograph, the first and 
largest one published of him as a Lieutenant-General, 


Engraved surface, 10xl4 inches; on paper 19x24 
inches. 
PRICE $1 PER COPY. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 
do well with it. Address 


J. C. BUTTRE, Publisher, 


Agents can 


Himself must either hold or drive.” 
—Bens, FRANKLIN, 


PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
by subscribing for a good, practical Agricultural Journal. 
THE WORKING 
For 1864, 


FARMER 


Will supply 
THE FARMER, 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
THE ORCHARDIST and FRUIT GROWER, 
THE FLORIST, 
THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
THE SHEEP RAISER, 


And the HOUSEKEEPER in village or country, 


with all needful information pertaining to their respective 
callings. 

The WorkiNG Farmer has for fifteen years enjoyed the 
reputation of being what its name imports, the most 
widely useful and practical agricultural and household 
journal in the United States. To its earnest and perse- 
vering labors is the country indebted in a large degree 
‘or its present improved methods of Farming ; and its 
constant aim is to become every year more useful and 
indispensable to the practical agriculturist. Its Editors 
are working farmers, and have demonstrated by their own 
practice the utility of their teachings. 

The Working Farmer is a large monthly journal of 
twenty-four octavo pages, and forms each year a hand- 
some volume of 288 pages, with copious index and illus- 
trations. Among the subjects to be especially treated in 
its columns the present year are the Cultivation of Flax, 
Hemp, Tobacco, Sorgho, Ind an Corn, Grain, Grass, 
Beans, Cabbages, all the Root Crops, Dwarf and Standard 
Apples and Pears, Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Grapes» 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, and all the 
small fruits. In addition to these interesting matters, it 
will contain each month Original Recipes, and five pages 
of interesting Family Reading, with appropriate en- 
Also the current Literary, Scientific, Art, and 
News Items, ‘‘The Puzzler,” to amuse the young, and 
Wholesale Prices of Country Produce. 


gravings. 


TERMS OF THE WORKING FARMER. 


$1 PER ANNUM (IN ADVANCE) ; SINGLE NUMBERS, 
10 CENTS. 

New subscribers for 1864, who send in their orders this 
month, will receive their choice of the following Pre- 
miums by inclosing ten cents to prepay postage : 

1, One Oporto Grape Vine. 

2. One of the following fine Parlor Engravings: 
“Merry-Making in the Olden Time ;” ‘ Sparking ;” 
**Waiting for the Times ;” ‘‘ Crucifixion ;” ‘‘ Our Gene- 
rals in the Field ;”’ Stuart’s ‘‘Washington ;” or ** Niagara 
Falls.” 

[= We call special attention to the fact that we will 
supply all the leading periodicals published in New York 
and Philadelphia at their Club rates to our subscribers. 
See our Prospectus for terms. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

We add a few of the many favorable notices of our 
brethern of the press : 

Tur WorktnG FARMER For 1864,—Published by Wm. 
L. Allison, Nos, 124 and 126 Nassau street, N.Y. Terms, 
$1 per annum, in advance. We have received the Janu- 
ary number of this excellent Agricultural and Houschold 
Journal. It is crowded with interesting and instructive 

atter. The opening article on “Improved Agricul- 
ure,” by our old friend, Prof. James J. Mapes, presents 

n encouraging view of the progress of Agricultural 
cience in this country. The other contents are as varied 
and interesting as those of a magazine. We recommend 
it cordially to our readers in city and country, Send to 
the publisher for a list of his attractive premiums, etc.— 
Sunday Dispatch, N. Y. 

Tur WorkinG Farmer for September contains much of 
interest to farmers and gardeners. Prof, Mapes gives this 
paper a standing with those who desire agricultural infor- 
mation,—Fishkill Journal. 

Tok Workina FarmER.—This is the title of a valuable 
agricultural paper, published monthly by Wm. L, Allison, 
New York city. The sixteenth volume commenced on the 
Ist of January. Its past success is sufficient guarantee 
that it is appreciated by the agricultural ity. It 


Respectfully invite attention to the following features of 


their Journal : 


1, Its position, held now for more than forty years, as 


the leading organ of Liberal Theology in this country. 


2. Its range of topics, including the entire field of Phi- 
losophy and General Literature, together with Political 
and Social Ethics, and enlisting many of the ablest 


American writers of various profi and d i 


field of Literature and Social Progress. 


the last Forty Years. 
tion, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
half bound. Price 10s. 6d. 





tions. 


3. Its series of brief articles addressed chiefly to the 


conscience and religious feeling, and designed to illustrate 
the Method and Spirit of unsectarian Piety. 

4. Its Review of Current Literature, designed not only 
to contain a body of fair and independent criticism, but 
to include; so far as possible, some account of every 
important publication, or discussion, or discovery at home 
or abroad, which denotes a distinct step of intellectual or 
scientific progress, 

5. Its classified List of Publications—depending for its 
completeness on the liberality of publishers—containing 
numerous brief notes intended as a guide to readers and 
purchasers of books. 

The CuristiAN ExAMIner is the organ of no sect in re- 
ligion, and of no party in politics, Its pages will admit 
nothing of sectarian bigotry, or party polemics, or moral 
or religious skepticism. 

Its aim will be to discuss all such matters as may come 
before it in a spirit both independent and impartial ; to 
address the educated intelligence of the nation from the 
point of view of Liberal Christianity and enlightened 
conscience ; and to devote the best ability at its command 
to the cause of free government, civilization, and social 
justice. 

Boston, March 1, 1864, 


TeRMs.—The Christian Examiner is published once in 
two months, at fourdollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. Single numbers, seventy-five cents each. 

Office of Publication, 


WALKER, WISE & CO.’S 
Bookstore, No, 245 Washington street, Boston, 


[HE NORTHERN MONTHLY ; 


PUBLISHED AT PORTLAND, MAINE. 


A MAGAZINE OF ORIGINAL LITERATURE 
@ND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Size AND Prick. The page of the Northern Monthly is 
of the same size and general style as that of the Atlantic, 
Each number will contain seventy-two pages. Terms, 
$2 a year; $5 for three copies ; $15 for ten copies one 
year ; 20 cents a single number. 

Postage, 3 cents a quarter, paid by the subscriber at his 
own office. Postage on copies sent to the army will be pre 
paid by the publishers, 

An active and responsible agent wanted for each town 
and county in the state. 


BAILEY & NOYES, Publishers. 
Portland, March, 1864. 


ANOTHER SUPPLY OF 
ROUND TABLE FILES. 





JACOB’S PATENT SELF-BENDING 


PORTFOLIO PAPER FILE 
FOR 
NEWSPAPERS, MUSIC, LETTERS, 
DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS, DRAWINGS, Ere. 


Subscribers wishing to preserve the numbers of THE 
Round TaBLE should provide themselves with this file, 
Price—cloth covers—$1 50 ; pasteboard covers, 88 cents. 


The publishers of the Rounp Tarue have just received 
a number of these files ; they can be obtained at the 
OFFICE OF THE ROUND TABLE, 
No. 116 Nassau Street, 
OS fe Sd h New York. — 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, HARMO- 
NIUMS, Cabinet and “Alexandre Organs, Piano 


Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music 
Merchandise, and all kinds of musical instruments at 


ration. 


THE LITERATURE 
RIGINAL LANGUAGES, By Hermann E. Lupwic. 
With Additions and Corrections by Professor WILLIAM 
W. Turner, Edited by NicnoLas Trupner, 8vo, pp. 
282. Price 10s. 6d. 


various journeys through Mexico and Central America, 
is preparing for publication, 


Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., grateful for all favors re- 
ceived at the hands of their American friends, beg 
respectfully to cul attention to the fact that American 
Literature at this moment is more highly valued in Great 
Britain and the Continental States of Europe than at any 
previous period ; the attention of scholars, scientific men, 
and the general reader being particularly struck by the 
appearance at the same moment of such writers as Wash- 
ington Irving, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, and others in 
the field of historical research, all of whose works have 
already been translated either into German or French, 
and are no less popular in Europe than in America. 
Scientific men here are fond of associating their names 
with those of Agassiz, Audubon, Dana, Gray, Silliman, 
and others ; and Longfellow’s Poems are nearly as popular 
in England as they are in the land of his birth. The 
transactions of American Literary and Scientific bodies 
are held in the highest esteem, and most of our public 
Libraries consider these imperishable monuments of the 
great progress of American industry and investigation 
quite indispensable. 

Messrs. TRUBNER & C©O., No. 60 Paternoster row, 
London, for more than twelve years have been mainly 
instrumental in bringing before the literary public of 
Europe the best productions of the mind of America, and 
they continue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of 
their old and valued connection, both at home and abroad, 
to promote, through approved and well-tried channels, 
the sale of works intrusted to them by their friends in 
America, 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. supply English and Foreign 
(Old and Modern) books, periodicals, newspapers, etc., 
and everything connected with Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, on advantageous terms, and will be happy to 
enter into correspondence with Librarians and Booksellers 
in the United States requiring an efficient European 
agency. 


GTANDARD 





AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES. 
AT 
PHELAN & COLLENDER’S 
MANUFACTORY, ° 
Nos. 63, 65, 67, anp 69 CROSBY STREET 


NEAR SPRING STREET, 


Will be found a larger stock of Billiard Tables, Balls, 
Cues, and everything connected with Billiards, than in 
any other establishment in the world. The best mate- 
rials are exclusively used, and the workmanship is of the 
most skillful character. Purchasers can rely on getting 
perfect and reliable goods at thisestablishment. Phelan’s 
celebrated Combination Cushions are manufactured and 
for sale only by PHELAN & COLLENDER, who guar- 
antee all Cushions and Tables sold by them, 


T B. BYNNER, 





Importer and Dealer in 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Also, Agent for the 
AMERICAN WATCH, 
In superior styles and quality of Cases, 
Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. 
No, 175 BROADWAY, 


New York. 





wholesale and retail ; second-hand pianos and melod 
at great bargains; new Pianos and Melodeons to let, 
and rent allowed if purchased; monthly payments re- 
ceived for the same; Pianos tuned and repaired ; cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos and Melodeons, 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No, 481 Broadway, New York, 





is certainly a valuable acquisition to every farmer’s house- 
hold both for the information it contains concerning agri- 
cultural pursuits, and for its excellent miscellaneous read- 
ing.—Perrysburg (Ohio) Journal. 

THE WorkING Farmer, a large monthly journal of 32 
pages, quarto, is just received. In perusing its columns 
we are willing to avow that its title is justly significant.— 
Manufacturers’ Journal, N. Y. 

Tue Worktnc Farmer.—This is a valuable periodical 
for the cultivator of the soil, and should be in the house of 
every Colorado farmer.—Weekly Commonwealth, Denver 
city, Colorado Territory. 


Club Rates—25 copies for $20, or 80 cents each. 
liberal premiums given to club agents. Postmasters and 
others are solicited to act as such. Canada subscribers 
charged twelve cents extra for American postage. Send 
for a speci copy, inclosing 10 cent stamp, to the pub- 
lisher, WM. L. ALLISON, 


Very 











No, 48 Franklin street, New York. 


Nos, 124 and 126 Nassau st., New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
No. 505 BROADWAY. 


'T(HE CULTIVATION OF THE 


CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market gardens, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
bogs and meadows. The yield this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail, Plants prepaid by mail, 

B, M. WATSON, 








Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 





(CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No, 652 Broadway. 
The superiority of these instruments has of late been 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 


lences of tone and work hip hitherto d by 
any other makers. 


htal 





Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New Scag 
CHICKERING GRAND PraNo-ForTES has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and resulted in establishing the 
justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held. 


PPRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 


Gardeners, Market Gardcuers, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in smail or large quantities, by sending a list of 
what they require, will receive the same by return of mail, 
with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- 
riage paid to Boston and New York. Seeds prepaid by 
M. WATSON, 


B. 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 








rians, Students, and others interested in this important 


TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
* TO AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Classed List of 

Books published in the United States of America during 
With Bibliographical Introduc- 
8vo, pp. 700, 


[= A Supplement, embracing the Literature of Am- 
erica from January, 1858, to the end of 1863, is in prepa- 


OF AMERICAN ABO- 


fe" A Supplement, embodying the valuable materials 
collected by the Abbé Brassetr de Bourbourg on his 
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Aprit 16, 1864] 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
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U S, 10-40 BONDS. 


These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
March 8, 1864, which provides that in lieu of so much of 
the loan authorized by the Act of March 3, 1863, to which ch 
this is supplementary, the Secretary of the Treasury is 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO., 
No. 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Casu CAPITAL .. 





+ o+eee $542,541 85 








MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


Dt FAK) TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 
THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reape st. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


(THE ROUND TABLE. 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY PAPER. 





ESTABLISHED FOR 
THE FREE AND IMPARTIAL DISCUSSION OF CURRENT 


=< This Company insures, at customary rates of premium, 
authorized to borrow from time to time, on the credit of | against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on Cargo 
or Freight, also against loss or damage by Fire. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, 
without incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their 
option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 


TOPICS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


ONLY 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


LIFE AND LETTERS, 
the United States, not exceeding 





TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS, 
Scrip Dividend, declared Jan. 12, 1864, THIRTY-FIVE PER 




















The conductors of the ROUND TABLE aim to present 


during the current fiscal year, and to prepare and issue CENT., se Poet anoee of yy! aa JAVA, and is | a weekly journal which, without prejudice, partiality, or 
therefor Coupon and Registered Bonds of the United oer gestae ane reel COFFEE partisanship, shall seek to elevate the standard of Amer- 
States ; and all Bonds issued under this Act shall be CAPITAL. 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


by or under any State or Municipal Authority. These 
Bonds are to be 


REDEEMED IN COIN, 


at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 
than Ten nor more than Forty Years from their date, 
until their redemption 


FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST WILL BE PAID 


The Capital of said Company, actually paid up 


fin Cash, is ..........cecees -soeescecccess 


,000 00 


The Surplus on the Ist day of January, 1864.. 242, » 242,541 85 


Total amount of Capital Surplus..-... 
ASSETS. 
Amount of Cash in Bank of North 
America. . $27,818 27 
in pian 
Bank .... 15,742 70 
in Office. paone 155 93$43,716 90 
in hands of Agents 
and San Francisco 
Bankers, and in 
=— of transmis- 


“ “ 


United "states Treasury 


$542,541 85 


has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent, 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. ‘he weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBERS STREET, 
says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


ican criticism and taste, andinspire a more ardent love for 
the highest and best interests of the nation. The demand : 
for a periodical which unites the better features of the 
English weeklies with such as the more varied life of the 
American people calls for, is now for the first time sought 
to be supplied. The publishers of THE ROUND TABLE 
enter upon the new field with a firm purpose to send 
forth a journal of thought and criticism which shall at 
once combine rich stores of entertaining literary matter 
with high-toned and fair discussions of the great topics 
of the day. 


IN COIN, Notes, 7 3-10, market KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE. THE ROUND TABLE will strive to be pungent aiid 
«NY Gity Stock, Voiun ‘pia I advi ete te Ateneo ee Ce eee 
advise my patients to drink it universally, even thos: 
on Bonds of net over One Hundred Doljars Annually, and teer Fund ... .......... 6,800 00 to whom I Le hitherto prohibited the use ot Coffee.” journalism, and in all things will aim to inculcate a 
“oe 


on all other Bonds Semi-Annually, 


Loans on Bond and Mort- 
gages, being first lien of 
record on Unincumbered 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: “I direct all the patients of our Institution 


sound and healthful morality. In short, it will aspire to 


The interest is payable on the first days of March and Real estate... Sa 195,750 00 to use exclusively take the lead as a National Journal of 
' : ~ Loanson U.S, Stocks and . NDIA COFFEE, a7 . 
September in each year, The Semi-Annual Coupons are Bonds, payable or eo ; - eenprtateticno ot beet sar REFINED AND POPULAR LIT ERATURE, 
payable at those dates, and the Annual Coupons on the 50 e: _ ee eeone Miccclinnwis 33,875 00 a sat pops inent 7 ane f the M. E 
er iscellaneous ev. . » an eminent clergyman 0 1e . E. 
and 100 Dollar Bonds are payable on the first of March. Siihee siuso-nscceses=s 5 = 19,030 00 church, now stationed at Halsey strect, Newark, says of OF POLITICAL, MILITARY, AND 


Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon 
Bonds, as they may prefer, 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), One Thousand Dollars ($1,000), 
Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000), and Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars ($10,000) ; and Coupon Bonds of the denominations 
of Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), and One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000). 


Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their Bonds draw interest from March 1, by paying the 
accrued interest in coin—(or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for 


Due for Fire Premiums on 

Policies issued at Office...... 10,488 07 
Due for Marine Premiums on 
Policies issued at Office ---- 
Bills receivable for Premiums 
on Marine Risks ------------ 78,876 35 
Interest Due and Accrued, but not 


9,981 27 


yet payable ---------------- 6,199 26-542,541 85 


y 
Total Amount of Losses, Claims, and 
Liabilities ---------------- $30,900 00 


JAMES LORIMER seneae, Pres, 
ER GRA , Vice-Pres. 


ROBERT M, C 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-Pres. 


Joun C. Goopripae, Sec. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


**T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and I cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 
families.” 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames. Bishop 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 

Beware or CounterrFeits ! 


and be sure that the packages are labeled 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No. 154 Reape st., New York, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘*Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘* Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un 


FINANCIAL CRITICISM, 
and as a Weekly Newspaper of 


ART AND THE DRAMA. 


ITS WRITERS 


are selected from all parts of the country, without regard 
to any cliques or local prejudices, but with the single 
endeavor to secure the best men for the discussion of all 
subjects, 





THE POLITICAL ARTICLES 


are prepared by men of broad views, and capable of 


c Cc $2,000,000 00 wary writing as well as thinking, without regard to party 
: : ‘ POR OAMIERT Si. ce esac svesse. ssccssvieses 2,000, / ‘ he 

premium), or receive them drawing interest from the date | Aggers, Ist January, 1864.......... 0.0000 3,286,270 33 "ia i B®. packages, or Rochen “soll be > se machinery or any political organization whatever. Men 
of subscription and deposit. LIABILITIES ....---ceeceeeeecee ce ceesteeecessece 75,803 32 | erally. 


The fact that these Bonds are exempt from municipal or 
state taxation enhances their value from one to three per 
cent, per annum, according to the rate of tax levies in 
various parts of the country. 


At the present rate of premium on gold they pay over 
eight per cent.‘interest in currency, and are,of equal con- 
venience as @ permanent or temporary investment. 


It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


Twenty-First Semi-AnnuaLt STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the Company on the Ist Dar OF 


January, 1864, 


ASSETS. 


Cash, Balance in Bank......... $875,680 45 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 

first lien on Real Estate, 831,672 50 
—_ on Stocks, payable on de- 


Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor, Sands and Gold sts., and J, Thompson, 
No, 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


GTEINWAY & SONS’ 





GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 


in public stations are treated as servants of the 
people and the nation, and without regard to their party 
affiliations, 


THE MILITARY ARTICLES 
are written by men whose experience in the field in con- 
nection with various armies ought to entitle their opin- 
ions to credence in matters of which they write, 





FINANCIAL REVIEWS 





ara 370.018 8 country, having received the first Prize Medal at the | ®Ppearin THE ROUND TABLE weekly, prepared by the 
Shee te Wnty ae Rp Tere Seetiane ot T. &. United ‘States Stocks ; (market iat World’s Exhibition in London, 1862. ; best writers in this department that the country affords. 
Bonds. In all other forms of indebtedness, the faith or ‘“ bipandy ES EEE 673,588 52 The principal reason ang Sa Steinway Pianos are 
: + ‘ tate and Municipa oc s an ior to all others is, that the fi i sed of fi " y 

ability of private parties or stock companies or separate | Bonds Serge ee 190,159 00 pina pce a's ane ia THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 

iti ly i dged f fi Bank Stocks (market value).. i a 00 practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
iteametasndtniniaaaniaedalelend| | Seny 100 00 invent all their own improvements, and under whose | 18 sustained by popular writers from all parts of the 
debts of the United States the whole property of the coun- aes amen Ist ee: i v 896 21 personal supervision every part of the instrument is | country, and itis the intention of the conductors to keep 

: boil alance in hands 0! gen 

try is holden to secure the payment of both principal and in course of transmission psa manufactured. 7 this part of the paper filled with the very best Essays, 
interest in coin Agents on Ist January, 1864.. 72,348 96 Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a 


The Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from $50 up 
to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are thus made 
equally available to the smallest lender and the largest 
capitalist. They can be converted into money at any 
moment, and the holder will have the benefit of the 
interest. 


The fact that all duties on imports are payable in 
specie furnishes a fund for like payment of interest on all 
Government Bonds largely in excess of the wants of the 
treasury for this purpose. 


Upon the receipt of subscriptions a certificate of deposit 
therefor, in duplicate, will be issued, the original of which 
will be forwarded by the subscriber to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at Washington, with a letter stating the 
kind (registered or coupon) and the denominations of 


bonds required. 


Upon the receipt of the original certificates at the Treas- 
ury Department, the bonds subscribed for will be trans- 
mitted to the subscribers respectively. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of 
the United States at Washington, and the Assistant 
Treasurers at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and 
by the 


First NatronaL Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall street. 


Bills Receivable (for premiums 
on Inland Risks).......-....+. 
Government Stamps on hand .. 
Other Property, Miscellaneous 
ON Sore 44,117 87 
Premiums due and uncollected 
on Policies issued at Office.... 3,123 80 
FOR ve. sncccccne cescseccece 


24,773 90 
96 62 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on 

Ist January, 1864 . $74,953 32 
Due Stockholders on account 18th 

and 19th Dividends.......... 850 00 


INSURANCE ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, Presipent. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 


JOHN McGEE, Secrerary. 
New York, January 18, 1864, 


. $3,286,270 33 





BOwreR’s 


SPIKENARD OINTMENT 


Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its 
attendant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Sore- 
ness of Bones, Lumbago, etc., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, 
etc., and diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancer- 


ous form. 


But above all, its properties have been specially tested 
and found peculiarly and miraculously beneficial in the 
cure of PILES, from which so many are, and apparently, 


few doors east of Union Square, New York. 


PLAN TS AND SEEDS PREPAID 
by mail, in great variety. Price list now ready. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


PLOLLOWAY’'S PILLS AND 
OINTMENT. 

Passing through the absorbents into the interior organs, 

this Ointment acts like a magic balsam on the inflamed 


and irritated parts, while the Pills, by their action on the 
blood, neutralize the elements of disease. 








If the reader of this cannot get the medicine from the 
drug store in his place, let him write to No, 80 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y., inclosing the amount, and I will mail a box 
free of expense, 

T. HOLLOWAY. 





HLUNNEWELL'S 
UNIVERSAL COUGH REMEDY. 


The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of 
such well-earned celebrity, is a freedom from every com- 
ponent calculated to debilitate, and by such to allow the 
greatest freedom of use, day or night, as the only true 
theory by which Throat and Lung Complaints can be ef- 
fectually cured, 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great 
cures, when local causes make almost all such complaints 
different in effect, 1 would ask confidence, which will be 
sacred, in Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chial and Asthmatic Complaints, Whooping Cough, and to 
all Throat and Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, 
end in Consumption. Testimonials from Physicians of 
the highest respectability, and from invalids, can be seen 


Sketches, and Poems which can be obtained, 





THE ART AND LITERARY NEWS 
is gleaned with great care from every possible source, 
sothat for a complete resume in this department THE 
ROUND TABLE is without a rival, 





BOOK REVIEWS 
form a prominent feature in the new journal. All books 
are criticised fearlessly and fairly. 
weretse sac) 
THE ROUND TABLE 

aspires to place before the more cultivated and refined 
portion of the American people a periodical which shall 
combine many features hitherto unattempted and unat 
tained in our weekly journals, being at once an enter- 
taining Family Paper and a critical record of current 
topics, which every good citizen will be glad to receive 
and read, 


PUBLICATION DAY THURSDAY. 


Subscription Price, Five Dollars a year ; Single Copies, 
Ten Cents. 
Special Agents : 
AMERICAN News Company, 
No, 121 Nassau street, 
New Yor. 





é 


at my office by all interested, 
Srconp  “ <i “ « “ 23d st. & Broadway. | helplessly suffering ; in fact it was in the endeavor to| 4%@ For sale by oe 1 RUNNEWELL Prong, 3 All communications should be addressed to 
Fourta “ te “ “ Pine street. obtain a remedy for this painful and too common disease, Practical Chemist, 4 Mass, THE ROUND TABL 
‘ and for which all Ointments and Compounds hitherto E, 
IXTH “ “ “ce 


* 6th av. & Broadway, 


and by all National Banks which are depositaries of 
public money. All respectable banks and bankers 
throughout the country will furnish further information 


on application, and afford every facility to subscribers. 








invented or pretended to be invented, were useless, that 


the GRAND DISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of 


Antiquity was made. None now need suffer, when so 


simple and so efficaciou; a cure is within his grasp. 


M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 





[TREES AND PLANTS OF ALL 


kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere, 
Carriage paid to Boston, ¥oupes —~ New York. 
T 





.M. ON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


No. 116 Nassau Street, 
New Yours. 
Up-town Office for subscriptions and advertisements 
A. D, F. RANDOLPH’S, Bookseller, 





No, 683 Broadway. 
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A NEW BOOK ON THE RIFLE. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos, 443 and 445 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
HINTS TO RIFLEMEN, 
BY 
H. W. 8. CLEVELAND, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth. 


Illustrated with Numerous Engravings, 
Price $1 50, 





This volume has been prepared by the author of the 
* recent articles in the Atlantic Monthly on ‘‘ The Use of 
the Rifle,” in order to meet a demand which has been 
growing since the commencement of the war. The only 
recent American works on the subject are technical and 
scientific, or adapted solely to military readers, and the 
best foreign works are not calculated to meet the present 
wants. A very large number of new guns have appeared 
lately, the comparative merits of which few persons have 
an opportunity of testing. At the same time the number 
has very largely increased of those who are impressed 
with the importance of making themselves familiar with 
the use of firearms, and who are at a loss to select from 
the number offered for sale. 

This volume contains an explanation of the principles 
upon which the best performance depends, so that any 
one may judge for himself how far they are adhered to in 
any case. Accurate descriptions of the best firearms and 
statements of their capacity are also given, with more 
than 30 engravings. The whole subject is presented in 
such a manner as to prove interesting to the general 
reader, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNIVERSAL PROGRESS. 


A series of Discussions, By Hersert SPENCER. 1 vol. 


2mo, cloth. Price $1 75. 


CONTENTS OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNIVERSAL 
PROGRESS. 
I.—Progress : its Law and Cause. 
Il.—Manners and Fashion. 
Ill.—The Genesis of Science. 
IV.—The Physiology of Laughter. 
y.—The Origin and Function of Music. 
Vi.—The Nebular Hypothesis. 
Vil.—Bain on the Emotions and the Will. 
VIII.—Illogical Geology. 
IX.—The Development Hypothesis. 
X.—The Social Organism. 
XI.—Use and Beauty. 
XII.—The Sources of Architectural Types. 
XIII,—The Use of Anthropomorphism. 


rol 


Fither of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


MAINSTONE'S HOUSEKEEPER 


Has proved the most successful book that has been 


brought before the public, having already reached its 


FOURTH EDITION. 


It is uniform in style with that other remarkable novel, 


“ PIQUE,” 
A TALE OF THE ENGLISH. ARISTOCRACY, 
The EIGHTH EDITION of which is now printing . 
MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER 


is a novel of great power and vigor, perhaps is the best as 


yet produced by a woman’s pen. 


The characters in it are numerous, and all are strongly 


drawn. There is life in every page. 


The heroine's character is one of mingled strength and 


sweetness, and merits unqualified commendation, 


Richard Wenlock is a model, a second “ John Halifax,’ 


and commands the admiration of every reader. 


The interest is wrought up to vividness, and is admira- 


bly sustained to the close. 


As a whole, for beauty of style and diction, passionate 
earnestness, effective contrasts, distinctness of plot, unity 


and completenees, we think this novel unrivaled. 
One thick 12mo volume. Price $1 75. 
Every Bookseller sells it. 
LORING, Publisher, 
No, 319 Washington street, Boston. 


Now READY. 
TEN ACRES ENOUGH, 


oR, 


HOW A SMALL FARM MAY BE MADE TO SUPPORT A 


LARGE FAMILY. 





1 vol. 12mo, paper, $1 00 ; cloth, $1 25. 


For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers generally, or 


mailed free, on reteipt of price, by 
JAMES MILLER, 
(Successor to C. S. FRANCIS & Co.) 
Publisher, 522 Broadway, N. Y. 








& NEW BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


On Picket Duty, and other Tales, by Miss Alcott ; Ilos- 


pital Sketches, by the same author ; Gulliver's Voyage to 
Liliput ; Victor Hugo’s Battle of Waterloo; The Ven- 


NEW STANDARD beoxs 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
BY 
SCRIBNER, 
NO. 124 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





A NEW WORK, BY HON. GEO. P. MARSH. 
MAN AND NATURE; 
OR, 
PHYSICAL {GEOGRAPHY, AS MODIFIED 
BY HUMAN ACTION, 
Uniform with Lectures on the English Language. 
1 vol., octavo, cloth, $3 50; half calf, $6 00. 


“The object of the present volume is, to indicate the 
character, and, approximately, the extent of the changes 
produced by human action in the physical conditions of the 
globe we inhabit ; to point out the dangers of imprudence 
and the necessity of caution in all operations which, on a 
large scale, interfere with the spontaneous arrangements 
of the organic or the inorganic world; to suggest the 
possibility and the importance of the restoration of dis- 
turbed harmonies and the material improvement of waste 
and exhausted regions ; and, incidentally, to illustrate the 
doctrine, that man is, in both kind and degree, a power of 
a higher order than any of the forms of animated life, 
which, like him, are nourished at the table of bounteous 
nature.” 


AMERICA AND HER COMMENTATORS. 


A Critical and Historical Sketch of Travel in the United 
States of North America. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, $2 50, 


Contents :—Early Discoverers and Explorers; French 
Missionary Explorations; French Travelers and 
Writers; British Travelers and Writers; English 
Abuse of America; Northern European Writers ; 
Italian Travelers; American Travelers and Writers, 





New Work, by Rey. H. Bushnell, D.D. 
WORK AND PLAY; ox, LITERARY VARIETIES, 


In 1 vol , 12mo, $1 50. Uniform with “Sermons for the 
New Life,” ‘* Christian Nurture.” 


Mrs. Kirkland’s New Work. 
THE SCHOOL GIRLS’ GARLAND. 


A Selection of Poetry in four parts. 1 vol., 16mo, $1 25 


Full Gilt, $2. 


‘Every one familiar with young people must be aware 
of the increased attention now paid to the sweet infiuences 
of poetry as a part of educational discipline and culture. 
The difficulty of obtaining, in a small compass, a collec- 
tion of poems suitable for the purposes of reading and reci- 
tation, has long been felt, and has called forth the * School 
Girls’ Garland,” from a lady acquainted by personal expe- 
rience with the requisites that are needed to adapt a book 
of the kind to these uses, and most competent in every re- 
spect to supply them.”—N, Y. Times. 


Now ready, 2d edition of the Ist Series of 


THE SCHOOL GIRLS’ GARLAND. 





Uniform with the 2d Series in size and price. 
READY NEXT WEEK, 
ANCIENT LAW; 


Its connection with the Early History of Society, and 
its relation to Modern Ideas, 


BY 
HENRY SUMNER MAINE, Esa. 
1 vol. &vo, $2 50, ° 


The London Quarterly Review says: ‘It is the work of 
an accurate and original mind embodying the results of 
much thought and study expressed in singularly terse, 
clear, intelligible English. 


PROM 683 TO 770. 





REMOVAL, 


ABOUT MAY 1. 


RANDOLPH, 


BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


Will remove about the Ist of May from No, 683 to No, 770 
Broadway, corner of Ninth street, east side, first corner 


below Stewart’s. 


YEAR BOOK OF FACTS FOR 1864. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DIS- 
COVERY FOR 1864; 


OR, YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART. 


Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, etc, To- 
gether with a list of recent Scientific Publications; a 
classified list of Patents ; Obituaries of eminent Scientific 
men ; an Index of Important Papers in Scientific Journals, 
Reports, ete. Edited by David A. Wells, A.M, With a 
portrait of Gen. Q. A. Gillmore, U.S.A. 12mo, cloth. 
$1 50, 


This work, issued annually, contains a record of all im- 





detta, by Balzac, the French Thackeray ; England and 
America, by H. Ward Beecher ; Clotelle, a Tale of the 
South, by a Kentuckian ; The Morals of Epictetus, trans- 
lated by Ellis Walker. Each book complete in itself, un- 
abridged and neatly got up. Over 700 pages with seven 
illustrations ; all recent publications. Will be sent toany 
address, postage paid, on receipt of one dollar, by JAMES 
REDPATH, Publisher, Boston, 

Agents wanted. 


portant facts discovered or announced during the year. 
Each volume is distinct in itself, and contains entirely 
new matter. The present volume is one of the most in- 
teresting of the series. The whole series (fifteen volumes) 
bound in uniform style, and put up in an elegant, sub- 
stantial box, $22 50. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


AMERICAN 


EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 
DEVOTED To 
Porputar Epucarion anp LITERATURE, 


NOW READY, 


FOR APRIL. 


Price $1 per annum. Specimen for 10 cents. 


CONTENTS. 
The School Meeting: a Sketch, 
The Old and the New in Education. 
Benjamin Abbot and Warren Colburn. 
History of Schools in New York City. 
Life and Death. * 
“Dr, Lewis Adolfus :” an English Schoolmaster and his 
Operations in America, 
Encroachments of the Sea. 
Primary Instruction. 
Free and Slave Labor. 
Military Schools, 
Industrial Colleges, 
Business. 
Notice of ‘‘ The American Educational Monthly.” 
Editorial Correspondence. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE: 

Schools of New York City. 

* General Banks’ School Operations in Louisiana, 

Commission for Establishing a State Military Academy 
in Massachusetts. 

Common Schools in Michigan. 

ScrEntiris : 

Storm-glass, 

The Power of Science. 

Mineral Salt. 

Tungsten and its Alloys. 

MISCELLANY. 


Literary Notices, 


New York : 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO, 
No, 130 Grand street (near Broadway). 
Boston : 

FRED’K A. BROWN & CO., 

No. 1 Cornhill. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
No. 25 N. Fourth street. 


The AMERICAN NEWS ©CO., No. 121 Nassau street, 
N. Y., General Agents for the Trade. 


A TREATISE 


oN 





MILITARY SURVEYING, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 
Including a description of Surveying Instruments. 
By G. H. MENDELL, Captain of Engineers. 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $2, 


This day published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 192 Broadway. 


Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


NEW EXHIBITION. 





ROSSITER’S GREAT PAINTING, 


EVE IN THE BOWER OF EDEN. 


Life-size, from description in Milton's ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
Open from 8 A.M, till 10 P.M. at 
THE CRAYON ART GALLERY, No. 756 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents. 


JRARE AND VALUABLE 


PAINTINGS. 
JARVES’ 





GALLERY 
OF 
OLD MASTERS, 


NOW IN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S ROOMS, 


SECOND AVE., N..Y. 


To close a mortgage, the subscriber offers for sale the 
magnificent Murillo ; The Spanish Grandee, by Velasquez; 
Crucifixion, by Rubens ; Artemesia, by Domenichino : 
Goddesses, by Guido; Venal Love, by Carracci ; Christ 
in Glory, by Paolo Veronese; and fine specimens of 
Byzantine masters. The early Italians, Orgagno, Giot- 
tino, Fra Angelico, altar-pieces of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, De Credi, Perugino, Andrea del 
Sarto, Bellini. A series of unique and valuable portraits 
—Holbeins’ Charles V., Dante, Bianca, Capello, Cosimo 
de Medici, Amerigo Vespucci (the only original of his 
time known), Fernando Cortez, and others. 


Address 
C. G. THOMPSON, 





No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 





ME. GREGORY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED : ' 


i 
THE FUTURE, 


BY 
MONTGOMERY H. THROOP. 


“* Of all the productions relating to the great political 
problem involved in- the existing conditions of public 
affairs, none has been brought to our notice more deserv- 
ing of consideration than the volume with the above title. 
+ + « The subject has been treated with great ability.” 
—N. Y. World, 


“It is the ablest political essay that has appeared in 
many a day.”’—Albany Evening Journal. 


‘* We wish this book might fall into the hands of every 
voter.”—Boston Post. 


One vol. 12mo, price $1 25, mailed, post-paid, on reeeipt 
of price. 
Il. 


RUBINA. 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


From the Albion. 

“Its descriptions of domestic affairs in a genuine New 
Engiand rural home are surprisingly true and graphic, 
while its leading characters are drawn with such firmness, 
consistency, and careful finish that they seem photo- 
graphed from life itself. The Author is certainly gifted 
with unusual faculties for observation of circumstances 
and for analyzing character.” 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50, 
JAMES G.,GREGORY, Publisher, 
No. 46 Walker st., New York. 


(CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 








FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature, 
History, Biography, Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, ete., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 





Have made large additions to their 
POPULAR STOCKS 
or 
DRESS SILKS, FRENCH POPLINS, 
COLORED ALPACAS, 


BROCHE HERNANI BAREGES, 
PURE PARIS GOAT’S HAIR, 
ORGANDIES, MOZAMBIQUES, 


Erc., Erc., 


Broadway and Tenth st. 


Rich LACES AND EMBROID- 


ERIES, 





BLACK POINT LACE SHAWLS, 
BARBES COIFFURES, CAPES, 
PARASOL COVERS, 
EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST SETS, 
COLLARS, 

INFANTS’ WAISTS, BANDS, 
INSERTINGS, EDGINGS, 
Erc., Ere. * 


JUST RECEIVED 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway and Tenth street. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 





WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, APRIL 1, 


100 pieces Rich Plaid Silk at $125 and $1 50, 
75 pieces Extra Quality at $1 50, 


50 pieces Extra Quality at $1 75. 


Decided bargains, greatly below their value. 


Broaiway and Tenth st. 


T° AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
TREES AND SEED, ANDTOCLUBS. My Whole 
sale Catalogue for 1864 is now ready. Carriage of pack 
ages paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 
B. M. WATSON, 














New York University. 


Old Colony N urseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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